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HSUAN CHUANG AND THE WEI SHIH PHILOSOPHY 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE PRESENT study is collateral to a detailed examination of 
one of Hsiian Chuang’s philosophical translations. It is an attempt 
to assemble and put into strong relief the essential facts concerning 
the basic intellectual interest of the famous pilgrim in his journey 
to India in search of authentic Buddhist wisdom. Tradition has 
long repeated that Hsiian Chuang was the founder of the Fa-hsiang 
Tsung (#& 4H 4), the Dharmalaksana school of thought in 
China, and the great teacher and translator of its books, which set 
forth a radically idealistic world view. The statement is generally 
made in connection with brief expositions of the different Buddhist 
sects, such as that by Nanjio,* well known since 1886, or that by 
Yang Wen-hui (# 3% #7) which forms the basis for Heinrich 
Hackmann’s study of “ Die Schulen des Chinesischen Buddhis- 
mus,” ? in 1911. But interest in the matter usually stops at that 
point. The school in question is represented as having long since 
died out and its literature has, for the most part, remained buried 
and unexamined in the great mass of translations in the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka. 

Within the last decade, however, Mahayanist studies have showed 
a marked turning of attention in the direction of this very branch 
of philosophy which was the special concern of Hsiian Chuang. 

(1). In 1922 Sylvain Lévi discovered in Nepal the original 
Sanskrit texts of two basic treatises by Vasubandhu, the greatest 
expositor of the idealistic school in Indian Buddhism. The 
treatises are the Vijniaptimatratasiddhi, VimSatiké and Trimsika,® 
known in the Chinese canon as Wei-shih-er-shih-lun (WE iim = 


+ i) * and Wei-shih-san-shih-lun (WE ti = -b iit ) © respec- 


+Bunyiu Nanjio, A Short History of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist 
Sects, pp. 34-5. 

* Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, vol. 14, 
1911, pp. 246-8. 

* Vijnaptimatratasiddhi: Deux Traités de Vasubandhu; Vimsatikd et 
Trimsika. Publiés par Sylvain Lévi: Paris, Libraire Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1925. 

*Nanjio, Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, nos. 1238, 1239, 1240. 

5 Tbid., no. 1215. 
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tively. These constitute, in the words of M. Lévi, “exposé 
classique du systeme Vijnanamatra ou Vijnaptimatra, ‘ pure idéa- 
tion’, ou ‘ pure idéification’, le systéme le plus florissant encore 
aujourd’hui dans les écoles bouddhistes du Tibet, de la Chine et 
du Japon”. Putting it a little less technically we may say that 
this system has as its central contention the idealistic doctrine that 
the universe is mental representation only. It marks, probably, 
the highest point of metaphysical reflection attained by intellectual 
Buddhism. The philosophy was elaborated by Vasubandhu and his 
elder brother Asaiga during the first half of the fourth century 
A.D. Translations of its scriptures into Chinese were made chiefly 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. Of the two particular texts in 
question the Sanskrit has been long since lost to the Far East. 
Chinese and Japanese have studied their ideas only through the 
versions of Prajiaruci, Paramartha, and Hsiian Chuang. Con- 
sequently their scholars have hailed with delight the publication 
of the Sanskrit originals by M. Lévi in 1925. This is one important 
event. 

(2). A second important consideration for students of Far 
Eastern thought is the fact that the Chih-na-net-hsiieh-yiian 
(x #5 W & Be) or Chinese Academy of Buddhist Learning at 
Nanking is publishing a series of Selected Works From The 
Chinese Tripitaka, critically edited by collating the various Chinese 
versions with their Sanskrit, Pali, or Tibetan counterparts. The 
first series, consisting of twenty-five works in twenty-eight volumes, 
in all about 4000 pages, was first advertised in 1930. This is the 
work of Ou-yang Ching-wu (bk BR % #) and his collaborators. 
Ou-yang is the foremost disciple of Yang Wen-hui (4% X #}), who 
was the leading Chinese Buddhist scholar of the last generation and 
founder in 1870 of the Buddhist Publishing House at Nanking, the 
Nan-ching K‘e-ching-ch‘u (fH tH) HE B). Mr. Ou-yang is him- 
self an adherent and expounder of the Vijiaptimatra or Wei Shih 
(“ME ®) Philosophy and has included in his first series of edited 
texts all the important scriptures of that doctrine. In editing the 
great Ch‘eng-wei-shih-lun (& ME jik im) which is a translation 
of Vasubandhu’s Treatise of Thirty Gathais ” (the Trimsika) with 
ten combined commentaries, he has made use of M. Lévi’s new 
Sanskrit text. In his publications Hsiian Chuang’s translations 
are taken as basic and the alternate readings of other translations 
are given on the margins of the pages. 
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(3). In Europe attention to the Wei Shih Philosophy is 
signalized by Professor La Vallée Poussin’s French translation of 
Hsiian Chuang’s version of the above-mentioned Ch‘eng-wei-shih- 
lun. To the other commentaries Professor La Vallée Poussin adds 
the material of K‘uei Chi’s (38 3) commentary.? The whole 
work is a mine of information on the details of the philosophical 
doctrine and its distinctions from the other schools of thought in 
the India of Vasubandhu’s day as analyzed by the commentators. 

(4). A fourth significant work has just appeared in Japan. 
Mr. D. T. Suzuki in 1930 published his Studies in the Lankavatara 
Sutra, in which he finds a doctrine of mind-only (cittamdtra) 
closely paralleling the Wei Shih doctrine of representation only 
(vijnaptimatra). This raises interesting questions as to earlier 
and later stages of the Wei Shih philosophy. Did Asafiga and 
Vasubandhu find the germ of their ideas in intuitions arising first 
in crude form in earlier siitras, intuitions which they later developed 
into elaborate rational statement? Can the process be traced ? 

But investigation into the details of this philosophy belongs 
primarily to the field of Indian Buddhism and constitutes a task 
which calls for collaboration of both Indologists and Sinologists. 
For Sinologists interest turns more naturally upon the question 
of the circumstances which drew the mind of Hsiian Chuang into 
the net of the ideas of the Wei Shih Philosophy. So far as the 
present writer’s knowledge goes, Hsiian Chuang’s personal relation- 
ship to Wei Shih has not been treated as a single topic. It has 
been taken for granted rather than studied, although materials lie 
scattered through the pages both of Hsiian’s biography by Hui Li 
and of his own Memoirs, while examination of his translations and 
their prefaces will doubtless reveal yet more. This lack of attention 
may be due in part to the fact that the significance of the Wei 
Shih Philosophy has not been appreciated by those primarily 
interested in the pilgrim’s geographical information; and in part 
to the feeling that since the general fact of his intellectual prefer- 
ence is known, examination of details simply confirms the obvious. 





®Louis De La Vallée Poussin, Vijiaptimatrataisiddhi; La Siddhi de 
Hiuan-Tsang, traduite et annotée: Paris, Librairie Orientaliste, Paul 
Geuthner, 1929. 

*K‘uei Chi was Hsiian Chuang’s chief disciple and after him the most 
ardent expounder of the Wei Shih Philosophy. 

*D. T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra: London, Routledge, 1930. 
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We find, for example, that Thomas Watters, while recognizing that 
“ Yiian-chwang iv his travels cared little for other things and 
wanted to know only Buddha and Buddhism ”, is content to dis- 
miss that knowledge of Buddhism as an interest in “ Yoga and 
powerful magical formulae used with solemn invocations .. . 
Prajiiparamita and the abstract subtleties of a vague and fruitless 
philosophy . . . dreamlands of delight beyond the tomb . . . P*usas 
like Kwan-shi-yin who supplant the Buddhas, etc.”® T. W. Rhys 
Davids is much more discerning when he remarks in the preface 
to Watters’s book, “ At the time when Yiian-chwang travelled in 
India, not only all the most famous Buddhist teachers but all the 
teachers of the school of thought especially favoured by the famous 
pilgrim, the school of Vasubandhu, wrote in Sanskrit.”*° But 
neither Rhys Davids nor those pioneer translators of pilgrim lore, 
Julien and Beal, were in a position to understand Hsiian Chuang’s 
interest as we are today. 

The increase of materials for our own study of Mahayanist 
idealism reawakens our interest in the particulars of Hsiian 
Chuang’s devotion to this school of thought. There are several 
questions which serve to give definition to the problem as we 
approach it. How early did Hsiian Chuang come into contact with 
the teachings? Who were his teachers and what were the books? 
Whose translations did he use before going to India, and what 
caused his dissatisfaction with them? Since Hsiian Chuang’s 
translations of these writings have become standard, what improve- 
ment is observable over earlier translations? How true is Hsiian 
Chuang to his Sanskrit texts? Are there any constant deviations 
detectable which indicate some interpretation and change of the 
material in passing through Hsiian Chuang’s mind? If there are, 
do these deviations indicate a conscious or unconscious adjustment 
of the Indian ideas to the Chinese mind? An exhaustive answer to 
all these questions is obviously too large an order for a single paper 
but the present study may possibly indicate that something may be 
done as a beginning with all of them. 

As primary sources the writer has utilized the following: 





* Thomas Watters, On Yiian Chwang, vol. I, p. 15. 
1° Tbid., preface, p. Vi. 
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a. For biographical material : 

1. Ta-t‘'zu-en-ssu-san-tsang-fa-shih-ch‘tian," the well-known 
Life of Hsiian Chuang by his disciple Hui Li,’* with 
annotations by Yen Ts‘ung.’* (For reference the pag- 
ing in Beal’s translation Life of Hiwen-Tsang is used.) 


b. For literary material: 
2. Vijiaptimatrataisiddhi, VimSatika, by Vasubandhu in 
Sanskrit. 
3. Three Chinese translations of the foregoing: 
a. By Prajiiiruci, some time between 508-535 A. D.* 
b. By Paramartha, some time between 557-569 a. D.*° 
ce. By Hsiian Chuang in 661 A. p.*® 
In the edition of the Nanking K‘é-ching-ch‘u these three 
translations are bound together in one volume entitled Wet- 
shth-er-shih-lun-hui-t (WE im — -- it #F BE) or “ Assembled 
Translations of the Treatise of Twenty Gathas on Representa- 
tion Only.” This is the edition used, though in the case of 
Hsiian Chuang’s translation, it has been carefully compared 
with the Tokio edition of 1884 at the Library of Congress, 
but without finding important differences. 


For the purpose of our study the life of Hsiian Chuang may be 
divided into three periods; the first being that of his early years 
to the time of his departure for India; the second being the period 
abroad; the third including his activities after his return. 


(1). It is to be observed that from the beginning of his Buddhist 
studies as a youth Hsiian Chuang was exposed to teachings of the 
Wei Shih School. One of his first opportunities after admission to 
the Ching T‘u (#4 +) monastery at Loyang, when he was about 
thirteen years of age, was to study with a certain Yen Fa-shih 
( fe 3 fii) Asaiiga’s “Comprehensive Treatise of Mahayana 


kK # BS = RE fii > Nanjio, no. 1494. 
eS OL: 
“EE IR 
KF 
Nanjio, no. 1238. 


“Fe FE ME Gk iy, Nanjio, no. 1239. 
ME ik —. 


+ iim > Nanjio, no. 1240. 





11 


4 


FAs ME ame ae Mistakenly assigned to Bodhiruci in 
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Buddhism,” the She-ta-sheng-lun (3% Fe Fe it) or Mahayana. 
samnparigrahasastra.." Whether it was in the translation of 
BuddhaSanta ** of A. D. 531 or that by Paramartha’® of a. p. 563 
we do not know, but it could not have escaped him that this treatise 
sets down as a distinguishing mark of Mahayana the conception of 
ultimate reality as the dlayavijndna, the receptacle consciousness 
which contains the seeds of all existence.2® Later he heard this 
same Sdstra expounded by Sai Hsien (3¢ 3%), one of the most 
renowned priests of the empire summoned to lecture at Loyang by 
the emperor himself.** Later still at Ch‘ang-An he associated with 
two masters, Ch‘ang ( } )and Pien ( ## ) who preferred to dis- 
cuss this treatise above all siitras.”* By that time he had completed 
his twentieth year, was already fully ordained, and had himself 
lectured on the treatise during a period of retirement at Hangchow.” 

There can be no doubt that Asafiga’s ideas were in vogue. Never- 
theless Hsiian Chuang did not limit his attention either to these 
or to Mahayanist treatises generally. Some time in his early 
twenties he tried his intellectual strength on Harivarman’s Satya- 
siddhisastra ( & #f i) ** and Vasubandhu’s AbhidharmakoSaSistra 
(4h & iit)*°. Both of these classify, according to Nanjio’s catalog, 
among the Treatises of the Hinayaina (sJv #€ itz). Yet both of 
these have been recognized as having transitional value in the direc- 
tion of idealistic notions.2* In the passage relating to Hsiian 
Chuang’s study of the treatises Beal writes down the surprising 
statement that “after one reading he was perfected, and he retained 
the whole treatise in memory”. To anyone acquainted with the 
immense bulk of the AbhidharmakoSa (it fills twenty-two fascicules 
in Paramartha’s translation, the one probably used by Hsiian 
Chuang) such a feat is unbelievable. Yet Hui Li’s text, in the 





17 §. Beal, Life of Hiuen-Tsang, p. 4, translates it as “ Mahayana Sastra ”. 

18 Nanjio, no. 1184. 

1° Nanjio, no. 1183. 

20 See D. T. Suzuki in The Eastern Buddhist, vol. II, pp. 107-8. 

21 Beal, Life, pp. 5, 6. 

"Ibid. p. 9, ME @ 3 Se ME WG i KOR ia. 

28 [bid., p. 8. 

*4 Nanjio, no. 1274. 

25 Nanjio, no. 1269. 

2°Otto Rosenberg, Die Probleme der Buddhistischen Philosophie, pp. 
37, 274. 

*7 Beal, Life, p. 9. 





a a ~~ Rm CO eet US ~~ —_— 
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Ming edition at least, is almost as extravagant. “Of both of 
these (treatises) ”, he says, “he exhausted the purport in one 
reading: glancing over he retained in memory”.** The young 
scholar’s capacity for assimilating scholastic argument must have 
been remarkable. Especially significant is his insight into Vasu- 
bandhu’s reasonings. For although the AbhidharmakoSa was 
written by Vasubandhu while he was still a metaphysical realist 
of the Sarvastivadin Hinayana its arguments form a background 
which he did not lose sight of in establishing the idealism of the 
Vijiiaptimatra later. One who has understood the AbhidharmakoSa 
is well prepared to appreciate the dialectics of the Vijnapti- 
mitratasiddhi. 

So far the evidence is unmistakeable that Wei Shih ideas were 
ably represented in Hsiian Chuang’s early intellectual environment. 
But did he give his personal preference to this system before leav- 
ing China? Hui Li writes that, on attempting to verify the 
doctrines of his various Masters, “ He saw that the holy books 
differed much, so that he knew not which to follow. He then 
resolved to travel to the Western world in order to ask about doubt- 
ful passages ”.2® On the face of it this statement seems to imply 
that Hsiian Chuang was reacting simply to the uncorrelated variety 
of the Buddhist teaching generally afloat in his time. But there 
follows a sentence of great importance, “ He also took the treatise 
called Shih-ch‘i-ti-lun (-+ Y% Ht iiig ) to explain his various doubts: 
this treatise is now called Yii-chia-shih-ti-lun ” (3X (im fii Hh im )- 
Now the Yii-chia-shih-ti-lun is Hsiian Chuang’s own translation, 
thirty-seven years later in A. D. 646-7, of what Nanjio calls the 
“principal work of the Yogacirya School founded by Asatga ”.*° 
He restores its Sanskrit title as the YogiciryabhimiSistra, which 
may be translated as “ Treatise on the Stages of a Yogi”, i.e. of 
one practiced in meditation. It is a religious work mapping out 
seventeen stages in the attainment of Buddhistic enlightenment; 
and it involves the idealistic conceptions of the Wei Shih Philosophy, 
which are part of the means to the religious realization. Ancient 
tradition says it was dictated to Asaiga by Maitreya, the Buddha 
to come. This was the book which the young priest had evidently 


“8-H HH EEE hh RAR G- 
*° Beal, Life, p. 10. 
_ *° Nanjio, no. 1170. 
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chosen for his guide in the long pathway of Buddhistic ascent on 
which his feet were set. The fact explains much, as we shall 
see presently. 

But whose translation was this Shih-ch‘t-ti-lun which gave trouble 
to Hsiian Chuang and about which he had doubts? Can something 
be learned of its imperfections? Nanjio’s catalog, which lists only 
extant translations, does not contain this. It is necessary to go 
back to the T‘ang Dynasty K‘ai-yiian-shih-chiao-lu (EB Jt FE 
$% ) which lists also titles of translations lost before A. D. 730, the 
time when this catalog was compiled.** We there find that the 
Shth-ch“-ti-lun or “ Seventeen Stages Treatise (SaptadaSabhimi- 
Sastra)” was translated by the Indian priest Paramartha (jk # 
H PE) in a. pv. 550,° or seventy-nine years before the pilgrim 
set forth on his famous journey. We also find from the accompany- 
ing biographical notice that the circumstances connected with the 
translation were unfortunate. Paramartha arrived in China in 
the troubled days of Liang Wu-ti (2 RR #), a. v. 502-556, 
bringing a great number of texts for translation. But “ desirous 
as was that sovereign to encourage the translation of sacred texts 
and the creation of a new literature in imitation of the flourishing 
epochs of Ts‘in (#) and of Ts‘i (##), he could not succeed in 
the undertaking because of the continual revolts which were agitat- 
ing the empire. The Indian preacher wandered with his treasure 
in the Eastern provinces until, in going towards the South, he 
arrived at the district of Fu-ch‘un (% #), in Hang-chou-fu 
(4 JH WF ) where the governor of the district, Lu Yiian-ché 
(f 3t 2), organized for him a staff of more than twenty learned 
priests, Pao Ch‘iung (#¥ 3) and others, to assist him in his trans- 
lating. He commenced the translation of the Shih-ch‘i-ti-lun (++ & 
Hi it) but he had scarcely finished five chapters (4%) of it when 
he was obliged to interrupt his work because of political turmoils 
which continued to rage in the empire”.** This happened in 





31 Nanjio, no. 1485. The catalog was compiled in the K‘ai Yiian Period 


of the T‘ang Dynasty by the monk Chih Sheng (4 $f). See J Ee 


=, A Rh ATR aR EBA? Bt t- 
82 Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, vol. I, 
p. 423. 


33 See K FRE > op. cit. I follow here the somewhat condensed trans- 
lation of this passage by M. J. Takakusu in Bulletin de L’Ecole Frangaise 


~~ Ew Se ltl, CO OS 


ee ae ee ee 
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4. D. 550. Apparently the work was never finished. The K‘ai- 
yiian-lu makes no further reference to it, but recounts that when 
Paramartha returned to his translating after the political turmoil 
it was an entirely different scripture which he took up, the Chin- 
kuang-ming-ching (42 3 WA #E) or Suvarnaprabhasasittra.** 

This Shih-chi-ti-lun of Paramartha must have been the text in 
circulation in China when Hsiian Chuang was a youth. The 
K‘ai-yiian-lu knows no other translation of the work prior to 
Hsiian Chuang’s own. From the same source we learn that Para- 
mirtha was the translator of other texts of the Wei Shih School, 
that he personally professed the idealism of Asaiiga’s Mahayana- 
sammparigrahaSistra (4 4 Fe ww) and was responsible in large 
part for the diffusion of that system in China.*° This puts in a 
qualified light the common statement that Hsiian Chuang was the 
founder of the Fa-hsiang Tsung (}#% 44 3) in China. Hesiian 
Chuang was certainly not the introducer of the ideas into China 
nor the first convinced expounder of them. If he is regarded as 
the founder of a tswng (sometimes translated as “ sect”) it must 
be in the sense of having directed a large number of disciples into 
earnest and specialized study of the literature so that they became 
a self-conscious group. With regard to the Shih-ch‘-ti-lun, how- 
ever, we can readily understand how the incompleteness of the 
truncated’ text of Paramartha could intrigue the aspiring young 
scholar to begin his work of clearing up difficulties with that 
treatise in particular. 

But there must have been other causes of dissatisfaction apart 
from its unfinished state as a religious guide. Being the first 
translation undertaken by Paramartha after his arrival in China, 
it doubtless contained all the infelicities of a first attempt at trans- 
ferring ideas into a language not one’s own, even with a staff of 
twenty assistants. Even in his later, more accomplished, trans- 
lations Paramartha’s style is not free from difficulties. An exami- 
nation of his translation of Vasubandhu’s VimSatika, for example, 
as compared with that of Hsiian Chuang has revealed the following 
types of inferiority, a few examples of which we give: 





@Extréme-Orient, tome IV, pp. 60-61. Mr. Takakusu’s translation of 
Paramartha’s Life is based upon both the K‘ai-ywan-lu and the Chen-yiian-lu 


(Aw et RRB RH asoin K HH, BR M- 
54 Also lost before 730 A. D. 
> Takakusu, op. cit. BEFEO IV. 64. 
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1. The use of longer, more wordy phrases and expressions, e. g, 


Sanskrit Paramartha Hsiian Chuang 
traidhatukam = RF = § 
anartha 4. ji i. # i 


kim atra kéranam 
buddhandm visaya 


abhilapya 


mat mee KA ww 
ti i FH Bb 
AW WE & 


2. Less precision in selecting Chinese equivalents of Sanskrit 
terms. Compare, e. g., the literal meanings of the following: 








Sanskrit Paramartha Hsiian Chuang 

visaya: region or [& chen: dust, the 3% ching: region, 
sphere (of sense world (the sense district (of sense 
activity). world). activity). 

paramanu: i.e. para- # fie lin hsii: near PR FR chi wei: the 
ma-anu extreme empty,i.e.nextto utmost minute 
minute (i.e. the nothing (hence, (hence, atom). 
atom). atom). 

samtdna: continued J\ jen: man, person. FA HR hsiang hsii: 
succession. mutual continua- 

tion. 


Samtana is a technical term meaning the stream of events 
which constitute the individual person. 


It will be observed that in every case Hsiian Chuang has chosen 
a term whose literal significance accords more closely with the 
Sanskrit. 


3. A certain heaviness and awkwardness of sentence structure, 
difficult to indicate by isolated passages but something of which 
one becomes aware in the process of reading the two translations 
together. 

Paramartha was not alone in his difficulties with the Chinese 
language. Prajiaruci’s translation of this same VimSatika, done 
possibly a quarter of a century earlier than Paramartha’s, under the 
Eastern Wei Dynasty (A. D. 534-550) ,°* reveals even greater wordi- 





8°See Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine, vol. I, p. 263, No. (13). 
Nanjio, no. 1238, follows a mistaken ascription of this translation to 
Bodhiruci of the Northern Wei Dynasty (A. Dp. 386-534). Later catalogs 
have not infrequently confused Prajfiaruci and Bodhiruci; cf. Bagchi, p. 261. 
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ness, and a tendency to paraphrase which, while true to the general 
meanings of the treatise, can scarcely be called literal accord with 
the Sanskrit sentences. We may not suppose, therefore, that Para- 
martha’s lost Shih-ch‘1-ti-lun escaped its share of clumsy expres- 
sions which, together with its unfinished state and the complexities 
of its doctrine troubled the mind of the pilgrim scholar, and caused 
him to single it out for special attention in his journey to the West. 
Such devotion, also, would seem to indicate that so far as systematic 
rational statement of his Buddhism was concerned Hsiian Chuang 
was already committed to the Wei Shih Philosophy by the time he 
was ready to leave China. 


(2). Turning now to the second period of the pilgrim’s life, the 
years A. D. 629-645 while he was abroad, it is evident that Hsiian 
Chuang’s interest in this particular Wei Shih treatise remained 
central, though the entire scope of his studies greatly widened. 
In Hui Li’s biography the work is now spoken of as the YogaSastra 
(3x 4m if? ), sometimes by its full name as the Yogiaciryabhimi- 
Sastra (3X (m fii He itt ). We find the pilgrim thoroughly indig- 
nant with the priest Moksagupta for belittling it, asking the latter 
whether he was not afraid of the bottomless pit, seeing that the 
Sastra was received from Maitreya, the future Buddha himself.* 
Visiting Ayodhya, the country where Asaiiga and Vasubandhu had 
lived and taught, he carefully collected local legends concerning the 
two brothers and their contacts with Maitreya in the Tusita heaven, 
tales which were to make interesting reading in his Memoirs later.** 
Captured by robbers not long afterward he made his preparation 
for anticipated death by concentrating on the thought of Maitreya 
and his heaven, in order to be reborn there and to learn the 
YogaSastra from the heavenly Bodhisattva for himself.*® Actually, 
however, he gained his greatest wisdom concerning the contents of 
the treatise from Silabhadra, the learned head priest of the great 
monastery at Nalanda, a teacher who stood in the direct line of 
transmission of the Wei Shih Philosophy. For Silabhadra, so 
Hsiian Chuang tells us in his Memoirs,*® was the most eminent 





** Beal, Life, p. 39. 

8 Beal, Life, p. 85. See also his Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. I, pp. 226-229. 

*° Beal, Life, pp. 87-88. 
_ “See Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. II, pp. 110-11. 
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disciple of Dharmapala, who in turn was the author of the best 
commentary on Vasubandhu’s greatest work in Mahayanist idealism, 
the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi.** Hsiian Chuang at last had his Yoga- 
Sastra explained to him by the chief master of the Wei Shih doctrine 
in the India of his day. He there laid the foundation for his own 
translation which superseded Paramiartha’s Shih-ch‘:-ti-lun. We 
read that Hsiian Chuang listened to Silabhadra explain theYoga- 
Sastra no less than three times during his stay at Nalanda Monas- 
tery.*? This was evidently the peak of his experience with the 
treatise which he had especially set out to investigate. There is 
record of his consulting other teachers outside Nalanda about it, 
but in one case the explanations given were inferior to those of 
Silabhadra,** while in another the teacher had himself studied the 
work under Silabhadra.** It was not without substantial reason, 
therefore, that upon leaving Nalanda Hsiian Chuang expressed 
special gratitude to Silabhadra for his expositions of the Yoga 
treatise.*° 

This treatise, however, on the seventeen stages of religious ad- 
vance, important as it was in Hsiian Chuang’s affections, is not the 
only Wei Shih treatise nor the one most elaborated philosophically. 
How far do we have record of the way in which the pilgrim occu- 
pied himself while in India with the other more psychological and 
metaphysical analyses of the school ? 

We have already seen how Hsiian Chuang studied and lectured 
on Asaiiga’s “ Comprehensive Treatise on the Mahayana” before 
leaving China. We have seen also how he became acquainted with 
the systematic mind of Vasubandhu in the Hinayana treatise of 
Abhidharmakosa. Our biography is silent, however, as to just 
when and where he first studied Vasubandhu’s advanced Mahayana 
work, the Vijiiaptimatratasiddhi, Trimsika ( ME ik = -F om) 
which is the culminating treatise of the idealistic school. There is 
evidence that he met with one priest noted for special wisdom in 
this Sdstra before he arrived at Nalandi. Vinitaprabha ( fB jit 





“1 Hsiian Chuang’s Ch‘eng-wei-shih-lun (RR WE Gm fm ) Makes principal 
use of Dharmapila’s commentary (Nanjio, no. 1197). 

“2 Beal, Life, p. 121. 

*8 Tbid., pp. 139-40. 

“4 Tbid., p. 153. 

“5 Ibid., p. 169. 
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%, $4 Wit YE) of the kingdom of China-bhukti (3% Hh & BH) *° 
was a monk of princely birth and the author of commentaries on 
Vasubandhu’s Paficaskandhasistra ( Fr #4 iff ) and the Vijiiapti- 
matritasiddhi, Trimsika ( ME jek = -f 34). It is recorded that 
Hsiian Chuang remained with him for fourteen months, studying 
the Paficaskandha and some other Sdstras.*7 The Trimsika is not 
definitely mentioned among these, but it would be strange if Hsiian 
Chuang had not learned some of Vinitaprabha’s ideas about it. 
More definite evidence of direct study of Wei Shih doctrines is 
found in his contacts with one Jayasena ( i jm ff ), who lived 
a secluded yet busy life as scholar and teacher on Yastivana 
Mountain (#K $k [lf ), not far, apparently, from Nalanda.** As 
a Master of Sastras ( jf? fii ) his interests must have been primarily 
philosophical. With him Hsiian Chuang studied a Treatise on 
the “ Solution of Difficulties of the Wei Shih” ( Mf jak G& # ap ). 
First and last, Hsiian Chuang put in about two years with this 
master and to such good purpose that Silabhadra eventually ap- 
peinted Hsiian Chuang to expound this work as well as Asaiiga’s 
Mahiyanasamparigrahasastra ( $f Fe # a ) before the great con- 
gregation at Nalanda. All this undoubtedly involved developing 
a thorough knowledge of Vasubandhu’s main treatise on the ideal- 


istic philosophy. In fact we find that when Hsiian Chuang, having 
started on his return journey to China, met two fellow-students 
from Nalanda at one of his halting places, their discourse turned 
upon Vasubandhu’s two classic expositions, the Abhidharmakogsa 
and the Vijniaptimatratasiddhi as natural themes familiar to all 
of them.*® 


(3). On Hsiian Chuang’s attention to Wei Shih in the third 
period of his life we can be brief. It was the period of his trans- 
lating activity after his arrival at Ch‘ang-An in A. D. 645. Among 
the seventy-five works done into Chinese between the years A. D. 
645-662 there are eighteen pertaining directly to the Wei Shih 
Philosophy. Beginning with the Sandhinirmocanasiitra ( # 3 





*°T, Watters, On Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 292; Beal, Life, p. 76. 

‘7 Nanjio, nos. 1176, 1266, 1223. The Tui-fa-lun ( # YE aw ? is not 
listed in Nanjio. The Large Buddhist Encyclopedia says that it is the 
same as Bay B = 33 Ate 46 ig 3 See 4 FAL kK ae Sh. 2588 fF. 

*® Beal, Life, pp. 153-4. 

*° Beal, Life, p. 190. 
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¢ #%) °° in the year of his arrival he proceeded steadily through 
the important works of Asaiiga, of the mythical Maitreya and of 
Vasubandhu, bringing the whole to its great synthesis in the trans- 
lation of the ten-fold commentary, by Dharmapala and others, on 
Vasubandhu’s “ Treatise of Thirty Gathas on Representation Only ”, 
the Ch‘eng-wei-shih-lun ( y& ME iik a) in A.D. 659. It is signifi- 
cant that out of ninety-four Sastras of the Mahayanist variety 
listed in Nanjio’s catalog, Hsiian Chuang is the translator of 
twenty-five and that out of these twenty-five seventeen are treatises 
of the Wei Shih School. These translations have been standard 
for this school of thought ever since, and it was to these trans- 
lations of his master that the disciple K‘uei-chi (3% 3£) wrote 
commentaries in further exposition of the doctrine. 

So far we have treated of Hsiian Chuang’s relation to the Wei 
Shih Philosophy in terms of the personalities and the circum- 
stances under which his knowledge and interest in the doctrines 
developed. Can we touch the great internal problem as to the 
influences of Hsiian Chuang’s mind upon the material in the 
process of transmission? ‘The writer can bear testimony from 
experience with but two texts only, the original Sanskrit and 
Hsiian Chuang’s translation of Vasubandhu’s “ Treatise of Twenty 


Gathis on Representation Only.” ** He is as yet very much in the 
midst of the study. But so far he has been able to observe the 
following: 


(1). The fidelity of Hsiian Chuang to his text. It is a much 
more difficult matter to detect deviations than it is to see the 
closeness with which Hsiian Chuang follows the Sanskrit words 
and phrases. Although Sanskrit is an inflected language and 
Chinese is not, Hsiian Chuang manages, by the use of appropriate 
particles to equate all the essential constructions of the Indian text. 
When his style becomes involved it is always because the original 
is compressed and pregnant with too many implications. Rather 
than indulge in paraphrase he prefers to set down sentences of 
equal brevity and implication even at the risk of obscurity. Vasu- 
bandhu, writing for his own philosophical compeers, could take 
many things for granted which could not be immediately clear to 
Chinese priests without much explanation. Nevertheless Hsiian 





5° Nanjio, no. 247. 
51 Vijiiaptimatratasiddhi, VimSatika ( ME HH — + if ). 
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Chuang interjects surprisingly few words of an explanatory char- 
acter. hus when the subject of sense organs and sense objects is 
introduced in the eighth gatha,°? the Chinese text mentions that 
there are ten of these, whereas the Sanskrit says nothing about 
their number. But Hsiian Chuang does not go on as does Prajiaruci 
in the earlier Wei Dynasty translation to list off “ colored, fragrant, 
tasting etc. external objects” ( # Be & Sh # 1%), the a, b, ¢, 
of Buddhist psychological analysis. Noteworthy also is the fact 
that Hsiian Chuang very seldom resorts to transliteration of San- 
skrit words. He uses Chinese words that translate meaning instead. 
Where he does use transliteration it is for place names or names of 
persons where meanings are unimportant.°* But such technical 
terms as the following are carefully translated and used consistently 
throughout the treatise : 


II ning 5 hse cn keeesenecsncces ME ik 
GE Sab cbbkiwederserdeenneteanseees Sh 
Ter eer err Tre A HR 
EE 5 odtseditesndesncseeenesn eee zy 
RE: hii nt hnsdnne ddan heseeeneaas ie 
Dt <arebarigbtewwkedacneaeured iE 
dharmandirdtmya ........ccccceeeeees ji: HE HK 
IE 45640 hnn sks oxdcinernedaceieens fi, & 


The list could be greatly extended. 


(2). If we are agreeably disappointed, however, in not discover- 
ing more definite divergence between Hsitian Chuang’s translation 
and his text, it is possible to indicate one point of discrepancy 
which does make difficulty for the student and which raises a 
question, at least, that calls for further understanding. Through- 
out the treatise Hsiian Chuang translates the two Sanskrit words 
vijidna and vijnapti by one and the same term, namely ji. Now 
vijiina means “ the act of distinguishing, discerning, understand- 
ing”. It is the active process of consciousness itself. Our word 
“consciousness ” is probably the best synonym for it in Vasu- 





‘2 Numbered according to the Chinese text. There are really twenty-two 
githis in the Sanskrit text, but in Hsiian Chuang’s translation the first 
and last are treated as introduction and conclusion respectively, while 
those in between bear the numbering up to twenty. 

*E.g.3m 72 ig AE for Kashmir and fi} HE YW fii for Vaibhagikas. 


But for Vaisegikas he uses ff& jy #§ 3 i.e. The Sastra Conquerors. 
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bandhu’s usage. And the Chinese word shih (jm), “to know, to 
become aware of, to comprehend”, is a practically complete equi- 
valent for vijidna in that language. Thus when Vasubandhu asks 
the question in connection with the fifth gatha concerning trans- 
formations of horrific beings in Hell, Vijntdnasydiva tatkarmabhis 
tatha parindmah kasman nesyate,** we translate, “ Why is trans- 
formation in this fashion because of deeds not admitted ag of 
consciousness itself?” and Hsiian Chuang renders it exactly, bring- 
ing out the emphasis on consciousness by making it the subject of 
his statement, fj & A ew ot EH Mm BBB (“Why do 
you not admit that consciousness because of the force of deeds® 
changes thus”). But vijiapti, as contrasted with vijidna, seems 
to have with Vasubandhu more of the sense of the particular 
productive acts of consciousness by which it presents objects to 
itself. It points in the direction of the separate outcomes of 
the conscious, cognizing process rather than to the process itself. 
Thus when Vasubandhu wishes to speak of the unreality of dream 
perceptions in the seventeenth githa he uses the expression 
vijnaptir abhitarthavisaya,** which we understand as, “ A vijnapti 
having an unreal thing as its object.” It is clear that vijnapti 
here refers to the production of dream objects or representations 
which, though existing as transformations or modifications within 
consciousness, yet have no corresponding reality beyond conscious- 
ness. Now Hsiian Chuang for vijiapti in this place uses the same 
word as before, shih (jm). “ In a dream ”, he says, “ although there 
is no substantial object, consciousness may arise” (# Fh te # 
4m EF Tih ik 7 #). This is clearly confusing, at least for the 
Western mind, unable to sense fine shades of meaning in the 
juxtaposition of Chinese characters. If we can understand shih 
(ja) in the sense of an object or preduction of cognizing activity 
then we can make of it an equivalent of vijiapti. But if we did 
not have the Sanskrit original by which to check the Chinese we 
would not know that such was surely the sense intended. The 
term is ambiguous. 

Now this consideration is not an idle verbal quibble. It has a 
bearing upon the central content of the Vijiaptimatra or Wei Shih 





54S, Lévi, Vijiaptimatratasiddhi, p. 5, eighth line from top of page. 
55 T,e. in accordance with the law of karma. 
56S, Lévi, Vijiaptimatratasiddhi, p. 9, ninth line from top of page. 
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philosophy. Before the recovery of Vasubandhu’s two treatises, 
scholars, being confined to the terms of the Chinese translations 
largely, have not infrequently described this doctrine as teaching 
that the world is “consciousness only”, or vijndnamatra. In a 
sense this is true. For from Vasubandhu’s standpoint, conscious- 
ness presenting itself to itself is all that is. But as we read his 
treatises we can see that the drive of his argument is to prove that 
the seemingly external, substantial world is but the fabrication of 
our own consciousness, the purpose being to free us from the fear 
of it and from attachment to it: idam sarvam vijnaptimatrakam,** 
“ All this world is representation only ”.5* Vijnaptimdtra, there- 
fore, is a more definite slogan of the actual contention of Vasu- 
bandhu than vijidnamatra. But Hsiian Chuang coins no special 
phrase to make the distinction overt. 

The writer hesitates, nevertheless, to assert that Hsiian Chuang 
has hereby changed or reinterpreted the teaching of the school. 
One would have to examine the question through all his translations 
in order to draw conclusions, whereas most of these yet await 
adequate treatment by scholars. The task would require collabora- 
tion of both Indologists and Sinologists. It is, furthermore, not 
likely that Hsiian Chuang, studying in early manhood with the 
masters of Indian Buddhism when it was a living religion, would 
misunderstand their main import. An alternate hypothesis is that 
Hsiian Chuang, utilizing the word jm in both of the senses sig- 
nalized by the Sanskrit words, deliberately set it down for both 
vijndna and vijiaptt, either depending upon accompanying verbal 
comment to his students or trusting them to sense the different 
uses from the context. At any rate he was not anticipating the 
difficulties of Westerners in the intellectual climate of another age 
and place. The question, therefore, of Hsiian Chuang’s contribu- 
tion to the Wei Shih doctrine in the process of transmission, remains 
from the standpoint of this study undecided. 

It is hoped that the considerations there adduced will have made 
it abundantly clear that Hsiian Chuang, in addition to his general 
purpose to augment and improve available Buddhist literature in 





57 From the Triméika, Karika 17. Lévi, p. 35, ninth line from top. See 
also Poussin, Vijiaptimatratdsiddhi, vol. I, p. 416. 

58It is to be observed that Professor Stcherbatskoi, utilizing Tibetan 
texts, selected this formula for Vasubandhu’s position many years ago; 
see Le Museon, 1905, p. 155. 
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China, possessed a specific interest in an advanced phase of 
Mahayanist philosophical reflection which is only beginning to 
come seriously within the ken of Western scholarship. Investigation 
of this philosophy may be expected to throw light not only upon the 
intellectual culture of the T‘ang Dynasty but upon certain con- 
temporary strains of Buddhist reflection in the Far East. 
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THE DIVINITY OF KINGS 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE ORIGINAL “human god,” manusyadeva, in India is the 
priest, or according to some texts, the scholarly priest; for one may 
be born to the caste and yet, if not initiated into it and later in- 
structed in the sacred learning, one will not be a real priest and 
not entitled to priestly distinction. But such a restriction as this 
is ignored in the older Veda, where gods are very simply divided 
into two classes, invisible and visible, the latter being Brahmans 
(TS. 1.7.3.1). The epic steers a middle course and says that any 
(Brahman) priest is a god, but when he is wise and learned he is 
“more of a god”, avidvan brahmano devah vidvan bhiyastaro 
devah.” In either case he is still a ddivatam mahat, a great 
divinity (13. 152. 20f.). 

This last is the expression used also of a king in the epic, but 
there is this difference between the two divinities. The godhead of 
the priest is not conferred upon him; he is born to it and only one 
born divine, so to speak, is at this period a priest. Kingship on the 
other hand is an attribute which may be bestowed on a member of 
other than the warrior-caste and in any case a king becomes divine 
only by virtue of a religious ritual, in which the mere man by con- 
secration and baptism at inauguration assumes a divine nature. 
The war-god Indra is the natural prototype of the warrior-king and 
a verse in the earliest Veda addressed to Indra is in the later 
Atharva transferred to the king. Following this lead, the priestly 
ritual literature identifies the king with several divinities. What- 
ever his parentage (that is, of whatever caste), the king rules as 
divine; he and the priest together uphold the moral order. The 
Rg-Veda recognized a king as a demigod, ardhadeva, but even then 
apparently only when he was a conqueror. The next period, a few 
centuries later, identifies every properly inaugurated king, by virtue 
of his mystic consecration, with the great gods. He is “ anointed 
with the glory of the Fire-god, with the radiance of the Sun-god, 
with the power of Indra”. It is the gods that confer upon him 
“radiance, power, and might.” ‘The radiance, varcas, is united 
with the fiery energy, haras, which the Father of gods conferred 
upon Indra and is symbolized by a gold crown. The king only by 
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being united with the holy power, brahma, becomes divine, and is, 
as it were, brahmanized, made one with the Brahman, to whom, as 
his domestic priest, he is literally wedded (in the words of the mar- 
riage ritual). Priest and king swear mutual fidelity and thus the 
king becomes “lord of the whole earth and guardian of the law”. 
But even in the account of this ritual it is clear that in ordinary 
belief and parlance a king was still a human being as distinct 
from a divine being. Thus, to illustrate the honor paid to the god 
Soma as king and guest, it is casually said that Soma the divine 
king should receive what is due to a guest, “ for when a human king 
comes as guest they kill an ox for him,” and “human kings” are 
in the same work spoken of as antithetic to gods, and as mortal 
compared with immortals.’ 

This is the attitude adopted toward kings throughout the early 
literature. Royal divinity is recognized as a matter of form useful 
to statesmen and rather haltingly taken over by the law, where the 
feeling was perhaps that one sort of human god was enough. At 
any rate, almost the only recognition of a king’s divinity in the 
period of the early law-books is the statement in Vasistha (Dh. S. 
19. 48) that “the taint of impurity does not fall on kings, because 
they occupy Indra’s place ”, dindram sthdnam upiisinah, that is, for 
the convenience of legal procedure, the king, who presides at a court 
of law, is to be considered free from the many impositions of ritual 
impurity attaching to other men. Nowhere else is a king’s divinity 
remarked upon except that Gautama says that those who are not 
priests ought to show reverence for him by sitting on a lower seat 
and even priests ought to show him honor (G. 11. 7-8). Nor is this 
because space is economized and the authors of law-manuals de- 
liberately omit passages, such as are found in the later law and 
the epic, magnifying royal divinity; for both Baudhayana and Va- 
sistha are apt to cite verses of others and Gautama has a couple of 
chapters especially devoted to the king as a man and a state-figure. 
Kautilya uses the same argument as Vasistha. Kings occupy the 
position of gods and hence should be honored and obeyed.? Gau- 
tama, on the other hand, does not say that a king should be honored 





1 AB. 1.15; 8.23f. For the ritual, see ib. 7.22 f.; 8.11f.; SB. 3.2.1. 40; 
5.3.3.9 and 12; 5.4.4.5; TS. 3.5.3.2, ete., and for a thorough discussion 
of the origin of kingship, with further references, see U. Ghoshal, A History 
of Hindu Political Theories, 1923. 

? Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 138. 
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asa god. The only reason he gives for the king’s immunity is that 
it is practical not to hamper the king’s business-activities, kdrya- 
virodhat (G. 14. 15). These works make a natural verbal distinc- 
tion between king, gods, and priests, as when Gautama speaks of 
witnesses giving an oath in the presence of “ the gods, the king, and 
the priests ”, devardjabrahmanasamsadi (13. 13). So Apastamba 
separates the verbal abuse of gods from that of the king, as if a 
king were not a god, parusam devatandm rajnas ca (1. 31.5). But 
that is not significant; nor is it an argument against his divinity 
that a king on failing to perform his regular duties must pay a 
penance and becomes sinful (enasvi raja, G. 12.45; prayascrtti, ib. 
48; rajanam enah sprsati, Ap. 2. 28. 13). It is rather the absence 
of the insistence on divinity that is striking, the lack of the claim, 
made so often in Manu and the epic, that the king is “a great 
divinity ”. 

For Vasistha says, only as quoted above, that the king occupies 
Indra’s place; but Manu, who has the same words (5. 93), is not 
content with this, but amplifies it, saying that a king incarnates 
eight gods, Moon, Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, Kubera, Varuna, and 
Yama (ib. 95), and then reiterates this (7. 4) in the statement 
that the Lord, for the protection of the world, created a king from 
the eternal elements of Indra, Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, 
Moon, and Kubera. “ Hence the king excels in glory; he burns 
like the sun and none may look upon him. Even though a child he 
is not to be despised as a human being, for he is a powerful divinity 
in human form”, ib. 8). This theme is treated again in Manu 
(9. 303), where it is said that the king is like the (divine) Earth, 
for, like earth, he supports all. Earth here takes the place of 
Kubera in the other lists and not only is the king shown to be like 
all these gods in a detailed analysis of characteristics, but he is 
identified also with the different ages, which correspond to the 
classic golden age, etc. He is in fact the age because “as is the 
king so are his people”, and dependent on him are the people’s 
virtue and prosperity. Even when Gautama cites the Brahmanic 
dictum that the priest and king together uphold the laws and 
activities of the world (SB. 5. 4. 4. 5; G. 8. 1, dhrtavratau),® he 
never approaches this sort of deification. A king thus glorified 








*The king as ruler of earth, sarvabhimi, is also guardian of the law, 
dharmasya goptd, as representing dharmapati Varuna (cf. VS. 9. 39; SB, 
5.3.3.9; and AB, 8,11. 
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however, is all the more responsible for the the welfare of his 
people and this double view of the king is the one that prevails 
in the epic. A great divinity, but woe be to him if he fails to live 
up to his character! Almost it would seem that he loses his divinity 
if he disgraces it by a failure to protect and support his people 
and inspire them with virtue. It is even suggested in the Ramayana 
that it is only the king’s supernatural goodness which makes him 
a god: “They say a king is human, rajanam manusam prihuh, but 
you, on account of your more than human conduct seem to me to 
be godlike ” (R. 2.102 = G. 111.4). This “they say ” is certainly 
an indication of popular opinion. Another passage in the same 
epic asserts that a king who neglects the affairs of the citizens will 
be roasted in airless hell.* It is the king’s duty to supply a means 
of life for all his people. He is the sarvarthsddhaka, “ accomplisher 
of everything ”, upon whom his people live, wpajivantt, the tree of 
life, the farmer’s rain-cloud, a god among men, “ a great divinity ”; 
his form is human but himself divine (12. 75. 15). He has five 
forms. He is Fire, Sun, Death, the god of wealth, and the 
god of judgment (12. 68. 40 f.) ; he is Law incorporate (1. 49. 8, 
dharmo vigrahavan). The group of five reappears in the Rami- 
yana (3. 40.12), though differently elucidated: pafca ripim 
rajano dharayanty amitéujasah, agner indrasya somasya yamasya 
varunasya ca (indicated by royal characteristics, that of Varuna, 
for example, being shown by prasannald, “clarity” as serenity, 
graciousness). But whatever the grouping the conclusion is always 
the same, manyah pijyds ca nityada, kings should always be honored 
and revered as gods. A god and yet not wholly a god, for besides 
having a narariipa, “human form ” the king is “ somewhat human” 
(kimcid bhavati manusah), though born of Soma, Indra, Sirya, 
Kubera, Yama (RG. 7%. 64. 14f. a praksipta passage). Manu’s 
eight gods become five in both epics, though the “ five forms” 
interchange to such an extent that the Mbh. list (above) has Sun, 
Death, Kubera as against R’s Indra, Soma, Varuna, so that only 





*R. 7.53.6: paurakdrydni yo raja na karoti dine dine, samvrtte narake 
ghore patito n@’tra samsayah (RG. 55. 6, sa mrto for samurtte, “ stifling,” 
and pacyate for patito). As to the conduct of the people being dependent 
on that of the king, compare R. 7.43.19, yatha hi kurute raja praja(s) tam 
anuvartate, which in RG. 46.19 appears as yacchilo hi bhaved raja tacchilé 
ca praja bhavet. Compare also RG. 3.10.12, and for a wider view of the 
effect of the king on the people’s conduct and prosperity, see Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 240. 
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Fire and Yama coincide in the two lists of five forms. Death, 
Mrtyu or Antaka, is the form of the king when exterminating the 
“unclean”, root and branch, applied especially to his conquered 
foes, who are to be slain “ families and ministers and all”. It is 
obvious that the divinity of the king in all these descriptions wavers 
between identification with gods in essence and in quality. In fact, 
in the same account the statement is that the king “is” the god 
and that he “ is like” the god. When the king wins a battle, then 
he is, or is like, Indra; “to us thou art Indra, as it were”, Indra 
iva no bhavan (ib. 16). When he is serene and kind, or wrathfully 
slays sinners, then he is like some other god, or he incorporates the 
god. The epic poets in this regard are not exact in thought or 
utterance but one thing they never say. They never say that the 
king is like a great divinity. The king is a great divinity; he is 
like this or that god. So it really makes no difference whether one 
epic poet says the king is like Fire and another that he is like 
Death. Just so the epic as a whole has left off identifying the king 
(in these groups of five or eight) with Brahman and Rudra. The 
Vedic age (VS. 10. 27f.) says: “thou art Brahman, thou art 
Savitar, thou art gentle Rudra”, etc. The new series of identifica- 
tions is extended and now shows more clearly that it is the function 
rather than the god which is in the poet’s mind. Through the 
function is made the identification in quality, which in turn 
identifies the king with the god: “ Seven are the qualities of a king 
as stated by Manu Prajapati; he is mother, father, teacher, protec- 
tor, Fire, Kubera, Yama” (mata pita gurur gopta vahnir vaisra- 
vano yamah (12. 139. 103f.). Perhaps the simplest and most 
common creed is that expressed in 12. 72. 25f.: Indro raja yamo 
raja dharmo raja tathai’va ca; raja bibharti ripam rajna sarvam 
idam dhrtam, “the king is the battle-god, the king is the god of 
future judgment, the king is the god of law and order; he has the 
forms (of gods) ; he upholds the universe ”. 

Royal divinity of the old type slightly modified thus lingers into 
the epic age. But in this period arises a new conception of the king 
as a divine incarnation. Thus the divinity of Prthu Vainya is not 
established on the fact that this old king was, or represented, 
nature-gods and the divinities of law and of future judgment, but 
on the fact that, because he was virtuously ascetic, “ Visnu entered 
his body, and so the world bows to this king as to a god among 


-human gods” (tapasdé bhagavan Visnur dvivesa ca bhiimipam, 
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devavan naradevanim namate yam jagan nrpam, 12. 59. 128), 
And so with one stroke godhead becomes incarnate. On this model 
is established the divinity of Rama and of Krsna; they are Visnu in 
human form. A general principle is established. A royal soul, 
when its merit is exhausted, descends from heaven and “ is born a 
king united with Visnu’s greatness”, mahativena samyukto viis- 
navena, and hence “ he obtains wisdom and majesty ”, buddhi and 
mahatmya; he is “established by the gods and no one over-rules 
him” (ativartate, ib. 134). 

That royalty is divinity remains a fixed principle to the present 
time. When the plague broke out in Bombay just after some mis- 
creants had insulted the statue of Queen Victoria, it was believed 
(by the pious) that the disease was the revenge inflicted by her as 
insulted divinity. In accordance with this belief, deva and devi 
became as early as the epic age titles of politeness addressed to king 
and queen, while “earth-god” and “man-god” were applied to 
king as well as to priest (ksitideva and naradeva), though some- 
times nrdeva, “man-god”, as king, was placed in antithesis to 
bhimideva, “ earth-god ”, as priest (R. 7. 53. 8). It is on the old 
convention (that the king represents Indra) that Rama as king may 
accept a gift from a seer (dindrena bhagena pratigrhnisva (R. %. 
76. 33 f.). No need to show how nrdeva (1. 56. 6) becomes expanded 
into naradevadeva, “god of the gods among men” (5. 30. 1), 
and devadeva, “ god of gods”, without qualification (R. 2. 58. 18). 
If a king is a god among men, an emperor is naturally “ god of 
gods”. No need either to show the incongruity of the title devi 
Vaidehi addressed t» Sita by Hanumat, followed by his explanation 
that, because she wept and sighed and touched earth, he was soon 
convinced that she was not a divinity but plain human Sita; na twa 
devim aham manye (R. 5. 33. 10). The devalingini are well 
known: real gods do not wink or sweat or get dusty or touch 
earth as they walk, or cast a shadow, and their garlands never fade; 
and, apparently, real goddesses do not weep or sigh.° 

And as Nala, who is an inaugurated king and therefore should be 
a “great divinity”, stands in contrast to the gods and shows no 
signs of divinity or supernatural powers except as the real gods give 





5 3.37.24f.; RG. 3.63.18f. (Bomb. 56, praksipta), where Indra is re- 
vealed: prthwim né’sprsat padbhyaim animeseksanani ca (v.1. animese- 
ksano babhiu), arajo’mbaradhari ca na mlénakuswmas tathé. Even a 
goblin casts no shadow and has unwinking eyes (Jat. 546). 
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him magical ability, so the epic emperor Yudhisthira is devoid of 
divinity. It is said rather belatedly (7. 190. 56) that his war-car 
did not touch the ground till he told a lie; but that trait (of 
which the early epic in the countless stories of his battles gives no 
intimation) has nothing to do with divinity, it is the result of his 
truthfulness and general virtuousness; for very virtuous people 
can always walk on water and skim over the ground, as did Prthu 
Vainya, even before “ Visnu entered him,” as related in the story 
told above (he could walk on water, which solidified when he wanted 
to walk over the seas: dpas tastambhire cda’sya samudram abhi- 
yasyatah, 12. 59. 123). Rama is divine as the incarnation of 
Visnu, not as being otherwise a god (R. 6. 35. 35), Ramam manya- 
mahe Visnum mdnusam ripam dsthitam, or, as in G, Visnum 
Rimam aham manye manusam chadmaripinam). He is astonished 
at his own deification: dtmanam manusam manye, “I regard my- 
self as human ” (ib. 119. 11). Since Sita is a woman who looks on 
her husband as a god anyway, patidevata (R. 6. 116. 13), which is 
a woman’s normal creed (patir hi devata naryah, R. 7. 48. 17), she 
is not much impressed by Rama’s added divinity, nor even by her 
own identification with Visnu’s wife (Sita Laksmir bhavan Visnur 
devah Krsnah Prajapatih, R. 6. 119. 27). Rama remains not 
merely a great divinity but the supreme deity (esa te dawatam 
param, G. 6. 104. 44), whose being embraces all other gods.® 

The epic Partha heroes are all born of gods and even the monkey- 
king Sugriva is son of the Sun-god and is addressed as deva by 
Dadhimukha (dadhipirvamukho namné R. 6. 22. 85). Godship of 
a sort is inherent in heroes as it was in Greece, where a hero revered 
“as a god ” was no novelty. “Gods who were men ” are recognized 
even before the epic period as part of the pantheon. A king as a 
great divinity, wearing a crown symbolic of his divine “ glory” is 
recognized from the Vedic period onward; the idea cannot have 
been imported from Persia. As a matter of daily practice and 
belief, however, the position of a king in India was probably like 
that of the Persian monarchs. Cyrus thought he was more than 
human by birth; but he was not surprised or annoyed when Creesus 
suggested that he was only human (Hd. 1. 204 and 207). Apart 
from the formal declaration in discussions of kingship that a king 





°The commentator takes Krsnah (above) to refer to Rama’s dark color; 
obviously it means the other claimant to supreme godhead. 
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represents divinity and “is not to be despised as a human being”, 
neither epic nor drama treats a king as a god; he is called deva, but 
his divinity stops with his title till he appears officially, when it is 
remembered that “there’s such divinity doth hedge a king”, as 
makes treason impious and disrespect an act of profanity. When 
the king doffs his official robes and appears among other men, at 
receptions, in sport, or in battle, no one recognizes him as super- 
natural in any way and in the epic he is seldom honored even per- 
functorily with the polite deva, though in the (later) drama this 
address becomes as common and doubtless as meaningless as “ Sir” 
or “my lord ” in English. 
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Within a few years have appeared a number of notable contri- 
butions (e. g., the monographs by G. R. Driver and Baumgartner) 
to Biblical Aramaic, that science of many aliases, for which a new 
name deserves to be invented in view of the great enlargement of 
its scope. In the forefront of books on the subject now stands 
Bauer and Leander’s comprehensive Grammar of the dialect, which 
in fulness and detail is a peer of the same authors’ Historical 
Grammar of the Hebrew. They have paid full compliment to their 
subject, and the need of such an undertaking is evident in view of 
the fact that we have had no comprehensive grammar on the subject 
for nigh fifty years, Kautzsch’s Grammar having appeared in 1884. 
Apart from the contributions which the present work gives from 
the newer Semitic philology of the past half-century, it has for 
additional basic material the new fund of the Elephantine papyri, 
not to speak of the important monumental texts which have come 
to light; and in addition the Bible manuscripts with the Babylonian 


punctuation, which have slowly seen the light through the labors 
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of Kahle and others and which are invaluable for the traditional 
pronunciations of the Aramaic texts. All this new material has 
now been thoroughly digested and incorporated, to the vast ad- 
vantage of scholarship. In regard to the extent of the work the 
question may be raised whether it is not too elaborate in view of 
the paucity of material, and whether much of the purely historical 
treatment might not have been assumed as posited in the authors’ 
Hebrew Grammar, with which the present volume runs part passu. 
We might have expected some treatment of the Biblical text, the 
manuscripts and editions of which are notoriously contradictory, 
and also a fuller criticism of the Masoretic traditions. Thus the 
Bab. vocalization of the Pass. Kal guli is of great interest as over 
against Tib. géli (§ 47, t) ; on the other hand Bab. kétol for ketal, 
Dan. 3: 22, is so obviously erroneous that it is hardly worth noting 
except as a sport, but see § 32,a.v. However, this ambition for 
fulness of material has given the invaluable tables of all verb forms 
with Tib. punctuation and all noun forms, §§ 50, 56-66. 

Some details of this rich work may now be commented on. The 
present writer does not at all agree with the position taken in 
regard to the original Semitic accent (§ 4), which he regards as 
originally penultimate, in this feature the Aramaic having re- 
mained the most primitive among Semitic languages. Its distinct 
characteristic is the sharp accentuation of the penult which caused 
the shortening where possible of all other vowels, e. g., kétalu, and 
with subsequent loss of the final open vowel as in Syriac. Sur- 
vivals of this genuine characteristic are found in the Masora in 
hitgezéret, Dan. 2: 34, hitkeriyat, 7: 15, to be accented however on 
the penult, not as with the Mas. on the ultimate. With regard to 
the vowels I can but express scepticism towards the finesse of 
operation of the authors working on traditions of pronunciation 
contaminated by later Aramaic dialects as well as by the alien 
Hebrew. Is the Aramaic e (cf. § 5,e seq., etc.) pointed with séré 
anything else than a seghol in many cases, as the -Syriac shows, 
e. g. mélek, not mélék, yékelta, not yékélta, with the Mas. and our 
authors, §18,a? Mas. betélat, Ezr. 4:24, is to be regarded as 
betilat or betélat as over against the labored explanation in § 18, x. 
For the origin of the “ Article ”, i. e. the ending -@ of the Emphatic 
(better with their term, Determinate) State, our Grammar finds 
it in an original postfixed demonstrative had, § 22; with this may 
be compared the similar attachment of hi, ha in Ethiopic (Dill- 
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mann, Lth. Gr., Eng. tr., § 172, to which may be added a number 
of adverbial forms) ; but with the South Arabic Determinate in 
(a)n we may not speak too positively of the origin of the Aramaic 
form. The authors are puzzled, p. 76, over the origin of the pro- 
nominal suffix -éh ; but the solution seems to lie in the supposition 
that both hai and hi were available for the masc. suffix, hence 
ahi > éh; cf. the use of -hi in Syriac after the pronominal suffix 
of the verb as a mere determinative to the eye, e. g. ketaltiu plus 
unpronounced hi, “I killed him”. In the treatment of the verb 
the authors follow with rigor their sharp distinction between the 
Aorist (vulgare Imperfect) and the Nominal (Perfect), following 
the method of their Hebrew Grammar, and devote pp. vi-ix of the 
Preface to a defence of their position; cf. further §77. This 
schematic procedure appears somewhat cumbersome in the treat- 
ment of the scanty remains of a dialect. The so-called Nominal 
was actually a full-blown verb in Biblical-Aramaic, just as much 
as English “I have done” is a perfect, although built up from a 
nominal participle. If Perfect and Imperfect are unsatisfactory 
terms, is Aorist any more so, not to say Nominal? With all that 
has been said on the subject the Perfect and Imperfect may be 
distinguished as referring respectively to the abstract action and 
to the activity. The treatment of the Causative of the verb, § 36, 
makes it appear as though we have two independent dialectic forms 
ha- and ’a- running alongside of each other in a brotherly way. 
Could one and the same writer have used both in successive gasps? 
The papyri and earlier inscriptions use ha- exclusively (Rowley, 
p. 80), and ‘a appears to be intrusive. 

For yittésam, Dan. 5: 6, see note in my Commentary; it is to be 
read yittésim, as the papyri show, vs. § 46, n.p. Tdsép, Dan. 2: 44, 
is regarded as a ‘ Kanaandismus’, p. 148; may it not be metrical 
after preceding taddék? Against § 49,b the vowel of the impv. 
s@ is due to the influence of the aleph. The explanations of the 
Hofals of ’atah in § 49,f add no clarification. Under the Nouns 
the derivation of sd‘ah “moment” from Arab. sa‘at, “ extension ” 
is absolutely wrong semantically; the form is participial and 
means “ Augenblick”, see my note to Dan. 3:16. Adverbial gé’ 
§ 51, n. p, is an accusative from gauwa and is to be added to the 
cases in § 55,b; it occurs in Nabataean in a prepositional phrase, 
and cf. identical Arabic jauw™. For the diminutive kutaid form 
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may be noted Bevan’s treatment of £dbél (not noticed by B. and 
L.) as a diminutive, similar to Arabic prepositional forms. P. 192, 
‘tkkar is treated as an intensive form; but its development is 
similar to that of lissan. The fem. *Ohdri, “other”, is best ex- 
plained from the Arabic, vs. p. 197%. For néwéli (ibid., where its 
penultimate accent is not accounted for) see my note at Dan. 2:5. 
To the adverbs, § 68,0, should be added téwat, Dan. 6:19. In 
comparison with ‘ad di, § 79,i, may be noted Arabic ‘ad anna, with 
the sense, “ and at last ”. 

Of particular novelty and excellence in the Syntax is the full 
treatment of the Verb and its variations between perf., impf., and 
ppl.; n. b. the translation of Dan. 7: 2-14, § 83, illustrating the 
interplay of the verbal forms. It is this lively interplay that gives 
light and shadow to our early dialect, such as was lost to the later 
Syriac, but it agrees with ancient Semitic syntax, as in Hebrew and 
Akkadian poetry. To sum up, while exception is naturally chal- 
lenged in many points by a work of such finesse and fulness, 
nevertheless Semitic philology is immensely enriched by it. 

The accompanying Brief Grammar of Biblical Aramaic by Bauer 
and Leander gives in succinct form, 48 pages, along with full 
paradigms of verbs and nouns, all the beginner requires, and adds 
the Biblical texts, following Ginsburg’s first edition (also used as 
basis of the large Grammar). The text itself, fortunately, is not 
disturbed by emendations, but a rich apparatus of notes with full 
vocabulary affords sufficient philological apparatus to the student. 
The beginner might well have been given some prefatory material 
on the extent of the early Aramaic field, of which students have 
the vaguest knowledge. We sorely miss such an elementary text- 
book in English, for which this excellent work might serve as a 
basis, except for the classification of the parts of the verb which 
would appear quite outlandish to youthful beginners. 

Bauer and Leander’s comprehensive Grammar of the Biblical 
Aramaic was soon followed by a similar treatment of the Egyptian 
dialect of the papyri and ostraka at the hands of Leander, under- 
taking a task, as he informs us, that had been planned by Dr. 
Cowley. This is the first thorough treatment of the subject, and 
it is carried out on the ample lines by which the author and his 
colleague Bauer have distinguished themselves. It is of practical 
convenience that the two “ dialects ” have been treated separately ; 
and since the two grammars are worked out after identical plan 
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and in entire harmony, the comparison of the two is fully facili- 
tated. It is needless to say that an admirable piece of work has 
been accomplished. All the material appears to have been gathered 
and put in proper place; there is a thorough nicety of treatment 
which would be worthy of a much larger literature. The full 
annotations at the bottom of almost every page give the necessary 
reference to the discussions of the various items, which in them- 
selves constitute a large bibliography. Of great value is the attempt 
to present the proper vocalization of the consonantal texts. Thus 
the study of the Egyptian documents has at last been placed on a 
scientific basis. 

Mr. Rowley’s book is a classical specimen of a single-eyed thesis 
based on a full and carefully analyzed assembling of the material 
and set in a perfect logical form that proves his quod erat demon- 
strandum. It is the more remarkable when we read in the Preface 
that for most of the thirteen years of its compilation he has been 
engaged in other tasks in China. The thesis appears limited: to 
support the late Dr. Driver’s contention that the philological data 
of the book require a dating after Alexander’s conquest and that 
the Aramaic is “ of the type spoken near Palestine ”; but the thesis 
is one of prime importance both philologically and for Biblical 
criticism. Rowley’s chief objective is the confutation of the late 
Professor R. Dick Wilson’s arguments against Driver’s position, 
which, as he holds, have never been specifically answered. (But 
cf. the brief discussion by G. R. Driver, “ The Aramaic of the Bk. 
of Dan.”, JBL 1926, 110-119, and the thorough and parallel dis- 
cussion by Baumgartner, ZAW 1927, 81-133). He also counters 
similar arguments advanced by Boutflower in a large book and by 
Tisdall, and takes issue with the present reviewer (p. 13, note) 
for holding in his Commentary on Daniel (p. 20, note) that the 
papyri invalidate many of Driver’s conclusions. I would now 
moderate my expression (yet for similar criticism cf. Baumgartner, 
p. 8%, etc.), alleging withal that I never felt any patience with 
Wilson’s general line of argumentation. It is impossible in these 
lines to present the rich character of the book. Under every head, 
orthoépy, grammar, vocabulary, syntax, Rowley sums up all the 
germane material from the earliest Aramaic monuments to late 
Jewish Palestinian, Nabataean and Palmyrene, in carefully ar- 
ranged collocations, followed by impartial discussion and findings. 
His final deduction is expressed in the last section of the Conclusion, 
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in which with some elaboration but with due caution he expresses 
his agreement with Driver that Daniel is not earlier than the fourth 
century and is Palestinian, while Ezra is not much earlier; to give 
a specific deduction, p. 63, on basis of the pronouns Ezra is nearer 
to the papyri, Daniel to Nabataean. Apart from the critical 
argument the array of materials is such as has not been attempted 
for comparative purposes and is an invaluable thesaurus for the 
student of early Aramaic dialects. Inter al. may be noted the 
comparative table of pronouns, pp. 57-61, such an item as the spell- 
ings in XN", M7, pp. 111-115, and the novel study of the variations 
in syntax, pp. 98-108 (with which compare now Bauer-Leander 
and Charles in his Comm.). The statement, p. 129, that Hebraisms 
are more common in the papyri than in the Biblical texts is of 
interest ; of course the former material now bulks larger than the 
latter. A few annotations may be offered. To p. 91: the Kt. 
mun, Dan. 4:21, is correct in the stative verb, as Torrey has 
argued. To p. 110 under (3) add "335 from the papyri. To p. 
116: for )a8 as “thing”, Dan. 6:8, vs. Targum as “ purpose”, 
cf. the Heb. translation pdm Ecc. 3:1; see my note JBL 1924, 241, 
To p. 144: M39 is a good Aramaic adverb, of an order common 
in Syriac; see my Comm., 273; I do not find it noticed by Leander. 
An index of Semitic words were a desideratum in this most useful 
book. 

On p. 49 Mr. Rowley takes exception to the present writer's 
attribution (Comm., 18) of the varying use of final & and 7 to 
“ scribal confusion ”. I must still maintain that position with this 
addition, that considerable variation is due to the grammatical 
acriby of Soferim and Masoretes, a quality we have to admire in 
them, although it often led them into error even as it still seduces 
modern grammarians. For instance the unique spelling of the 
negative with ns, Dan. 4: 32, is, I take it, a device to show that 
it is not the negative; see my Comm., and add de Rossi, Scholv 
critica, ad loc. The same arbitrariness is found in the two spellings 
of Dy and bn. As to the main question we lie too much under 
the ban of the notion of a Masoretic textus receptus even ad literam. 
But after all, our editions, not to say the manuscripts, are the 
conflate work of men’s hands. The scholar is wont to rely on some 
chosen text, Baer’s, Kittel’s, Ginsburg’s, without thought of other 
good traditional as well as manuscriptal variants, and while we may 
speak of Masoretic authority for the Mediaeval age, that by no means 
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is authority for an earlier condition of the texts, not to say the 
autographs. For instance, I found that the German manuscripts 
have a more primitive form of spelling than the Italian which are 
taken as normative. On this very matter of final & and 7 (n. b. 
sw and AW in Dan. 2) the several different printed texts are 
constantly at odds on this point; and when one goes back to the 
earliest evidence, that of the versions, confusion is still more con- 
founded, for there disagreement is found between the Old Greek 
and Theodotion, proving that the readings were already at variance. 
I cannot think that the composers of Aramaic Daniel, writers of 
fine literary ability, were constantly changing their spelling, not 
to say their dialects. The phenomenon was beginning to appear 
in the papyri, but for argument’s sake we should have to draw 
statistics from the individual composers of the documents, remind- 
ing ourselves that these are for the most part not literary pro- 
ductions. Even inscriptions may be faulty in consequence of stone- 
masons’ errors; see Kent, “The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions”, 
in this JOURNAL, 1920, 289 ff., for Persian, Greek and Latin texts. 

I doubt much whether we are in a position to draw a distinction 
between an Eastern and a Western dialect of Aramaic for the 
Biblical documents and their predecessors and contemporaries. 
The admixture of Eastern and Western in the later Jewish Aramaic 
should put us on guard here. The Ahikar Story is found in the 
Egyptian papyri, but hails from Assyria. Must not Ezra represent 
Babylonian Judaism, whether it be history or fiction? I hold in 
my Comm., pp. 98, 96, on purely historical grounds, that Dan. 1-6 
is of Babylonian origin. G. R. Driver speaks too positively (JBL 
1926, 117) for the postulation of such an early differentiation. 
Others are now denying it, e. g. Baumgartner (ZATW 1927, 123), 
Bauer-Leander (p. 5), Charles (p. lxxix). We shall have to drop 
the older classification of Biblical Aramaic as Western, and there 
fail any criteria of the kind for theological or literary purpose in 
the Bible texts. 

The object of philology is the understanding of speech and 
letters, hence Charles’s new Commentary represents the apex in 
this series of volumes centring about Biblical Aramaic. All who 
knew him personally and all who are indebted to his manifold work 
must rejoice that the distinguished scholar was given the happy lot 
of rounding out a full programme of labor in the field of Judaistic 


_Apocrypha and Apocalyptic, to which he has contributed more than 
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any other scholar ; following his Commentary on the New Testament 
Apocalypse with what proved to be his last book, the Apocalypse 
of the Old Testament, he must have felt that he had achieved the 
crown of his labors. 

The book, now reviewed too belatedly, is rich and variegated, as 
we should expect from Charles’s hands. An Introduction of 127 
pages is followed by the Commentary, in which each section of 
Daniel is treated with proper prefaces, literary, philological, etc., 
the ensuing comment being given in large type; at the end appears 
the translation based on a revised text, along with brief notes 
indicating and enforcing the changes from the Semitic text and 
cross-referencing to the Commentary—an especially useful part of 
the book as it enables the reader at once to observe the results and 
reasons of the author’s criticism. The Introduction gives the 
writer’s opinion as to the authorship, unity and date of the book, 
a rather brief account of the versions (the details of which he does 
not pursue in the Commentary), and a valuable and lengthy dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of Biblical Aramaic in comparison 
with other remains of Old Aramaic, in which his work is largely 
parallel with Rowley’s. It should be noticed that of the philological 
works reviewed above Charles had only Bauer and Leander’s 
Grammar at hand. Along with these more extensive sections are 
given the other materials proper to introduction, historical, 
chronological, theological. 

Charles’s position as to the origin and original language of the 
book is most emphatic; it comes from one hand, was all composed 
in Aramaic (so with Marti), and the Hebrew sections as we have 
them come from the hands of three different translators. To refute 
the position of Dalman and Torrey, to which the present reviewer 
attaches himself, that c. 7 is a translation from original Hebrew, 
thus classing it with the following chapters, he presents a long list 
of verbal and stylistic forms common to cc. 2-6 and c. 7 by way 
of proof of their identity of origin. But the main grounds he 
alleges for his opponents’ position, p. xxxix, do not to the reviewer’s 
mind, constitute the chief argument. Rather there is to be ac- 
centuated the distinction in subject matter, pure romance and pure 
apocalyptic, as between cc. 1-6 and 7-12, ac also the more delicate 
question of style and diction. Further for Apocalyptic we should 
expect the last six chapters to be in Hebrew, the Holy Tongue. 
Uncertainty over c. 7 must be allowed, but when Charles proceeds 
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to state dogmatically in a brief section (§ 9, p. xlv) that “ there is 
no rational or concewable ground [sic italics] for the author’s for- 
saking the vernacular language of his day and having recourse to 
Hebrew for the three remaining visions in 8-12” (with omission of 
9:4-19 as an interpolated Hebrew prayer), he appears to make a 
rash statement as to linguistic conditions in Palestine for the age 
of the book; yet he allows, p. xviii, that a few years after its com- 
position, by 161, or at the latest 153, the present Hebrew trans- 
lations were made. 

The reviewer must take sharp exception to another of Charles’s 
positions. This is categorically expressed in the title to § 14, 
“The Massoretic Text—its essentially secondary character ”. This 
strong statement is somewhat tempered in the subsequent text, 
e. g.: “in scores or rather hundreds of passages it is wholly 
untrustworthy ”; “to be more definite, we are obliged to maintain 
that it is often inferior to the LXX, Th., Pesh., and Vulg.”; 
again, p. 1: “the reader cannot escape drawing the inference 
that the NT. is to a great extent untrustworthy, and needs to be 
corrected by these versions”. The present writer in the course of 
preparation of his Commentary on Daniel came to quite the oppo- 
site conviction and reached the conclusion that in the most difficult 
portions of text the versions read what we now possess despite their 
apparent discrepancy. He had occasion to analyze and criticize 
Charles’s critical positions as set forth in his small Commentary 
in the New Century Bible, and he found himself rarely able to 
accept its emendations as based on the versions. The distinguished 
scholar revealed there, as in his later book, a special penchant for 
the text of LXX or Old Greek, and he appears to have maintained 
his attitude unchanged in his large Commentary. The contrast 
with my position and results will be at once evident upon com- 
paring my special Notes on the Old Greek appended to the several 
chapters where the problem looms large. Perhaps it is well that 
two practically contemporaneous commentaries take such opposite 
extremes, so that the absurdities of either may be revealed and 
others helped to a more rational mean. Charles makes his position 
clear to the eye in the display of contrasted texts in the translations 
of cc. 4 and 5, in the latter case after the approved form of parallel 
columns, and again in the commentary to the latter chapter, where, 
pp. 119-125, he finds a third columnar parallel in Josephus, for 
according to the commentator Josephus in part used an earlier and 
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better text than our present LXX MS. In all such cases the critj- 
cal result is obtained by making selections from the different 
sources according to subjective taste. To cite one small detail for 
instance: at Dan. 5:10 objection is made to “ the queen-mother’s 
coming into the banquet chamber by reason of the words of the 
king and his lords”, and preference is given to the LXX, “he 
called for her”, along with citation of “another version” in 
Josephus (in what sense version?), who represents the grand dame 
as a guest at the rowdy banquet. As for the treatment of 8: 11-13, 
“one of the most difficult passages in the book”, pp. 204 ff., 377, 
I can but contrast my own, according to which the help of LXX 
is almost negligible. As to details of words and phrases that ver- 
sion is often of value, but it is to be used with greatest caution. 
Yet Charles prefers the corrupt datum of Afieodp. to >ydynn, 
1:11. 16, although he admits that neither is explainable ; he accepts 
the “howler” apaderyparicOnoeobe at 2:5 as a better witness to 
the original than the Aramaic, and at v. 23 the sophisticated dpovnas 
for NN7)23. He postulates a number of dislocations, listed p. lxiv, 
e. g. 1:20.21 as belonging after 2:49a (attractive but hardly 
necessary) ; the proclamation introducing c. 4 to be placed at its 
end on basis of LX X—the most bungled chapter in that version. 
A list of interpolations is given on p. lxv; if they are approved, 
the array is not formidable. It may be asked, without malice, 
whether, if the Biblical text is to be condemned as inferior on the 
ground of such blemishes, what is to be said of the immense quan- 
tum of dislocations, interpolations, and omissions in LX X ?—n. b. 
ec. 4.5. The verse 3:23 is omitted for one reason because the 
Grr. omit it, but at this point begins their great apocryphal inter- 
polation; for another reason, because the verb “ they fell down” 
is repetitious after “they were cast into the furnace”, v. 21, but 
the verb here means “ were fallen ”, as it is used in Syriac. 

Dr. Charles controverts me (p. 353, note, cf. also Bauer-Leander, 
§ 87, f) on one point of theological interest, which may seem pre- 
carious enough, namely that Aram. pods is used at times just as 
Heb. ond in sense of God or rather the abstract Deity. Now 
prs "2 3:25, means not “a son of the gods” but “a son of 
Deity ”, i. e. “a divinity”, just as Heb. oSN w'N means “a 
divine man ”, “a divine”. I cannot think that when Pharaoh is 
made to say that Joseph has owdsN myn, Gen. 41:38, or when 
Belshazzar attributes the same gift to Daniel, 4:4, we are to 
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translate “ the spirit of the gods”, or in the second passage, “ the 
spirit of the holy gods” (for the monotheistic phrase with plural 
adjective ci. Josh. 24:19). Nor do I mean that there is intrusion 
of Jewish theology into the Pagan speaker’s mouth, for the religious 
coloring is remarkably true to form throughout Daniel. But in 
support of the claim that pros could mean “ Deity ” in Aramaic 
like its Hebrew equivalent, there exists not only the parallel use 


that *2l6h, *él6him is not Hebraic but Aramaic, vs. the more primi- 
tive and Canaanite ’el. The Phoenicians had two plurals to this 
word by way of differentiation, ’elim in sense of Deity, and ’elénim, 
“gods”. That is, the Hebrews drew their monotheistic term from 
{he Aramaic, either by inheritance or by borrowing. Note also that 
pndy, “the highest”, Dan. 7:18 (it matters not if the passage 
be of Hebrew or Aramaic original) is a plural without Hebrew 
counterpart, 1. e. just as pros is used according to my contention. 

These Auseinandersetzungen with Dr. Charles’s book were made 
with more zest if the distinguished author were still in this life, 
but they may be taken as proof of its rich and stimulating value 
and permanent worth. It is our loss that we may expect nothing 
more from his illustrious mind. 
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Princeton: PRINCETON UNIvERSITY PrEss, 1930. Pp. xiii 
++ 240. 


Ta’rih Najd al-hadit wa-mulkahatiht . . . wa-sirat ‘Abd 1-Aziz ibn 
‘Abd-Rahman Faisal *al Sa‘iid malik al-Hijaz wa-Najd wo- 
mulhakatiha. By Amin RrHanr. Beirut: Press or Josey 
Sapir, 1928. Pp. x + 436. 


In quantity Arabic studies are at a minimum in this country. 
We have no Muslim colonials except the barbarous Philippine 
Moros; our trade with the Levant can be transacted through 
Western tongues; our great American schools in those regions are 
reflecting to us but little of the native culture and language. Only 
in the line of Judxo-Arabic studies is there any concrete advance, 
and there our Jewish scholars are proceeding with effect and 
brilliance. 

Dr. Schmidt’s Jbn Khaldun is a brief but imposing essay upon 
one of the greatest of Arab philosophical thinkers. It is in the 
first place a handbook of the manuscripts and editions of Ibn 
Khaldun, and then an appreciation of the man along with abun- 
dant citation and criticism of previous students, in the listing of 
whom Dr. Schmidt exhibits his characteristic erudition. The sub- 
ject is successively pictured as Historian, Philosopher of History, 
and Sociologist. May this prolegomena be stimulus to other 
American scholars for further exploration in the field of Arabic 
literature. It may be noted that there still remains unpublished 
a supplement to Ibn Khaldun’s Autobiography, which has recently 
come to light (pp. 38 ff.). 

We have to mark the rapidly continued publication in sumptuous 
form by the University of California of Dr. Popper’s laborious 
edition of Ibn Taghri Birdi’s History of Egypt from the Muslim 
conquest to the middle of the 15th century. With the completion 
of vol. 7 we have the final part of the Nujiim. Of the six volumes 
to be devoted to it, according to the plan of the author, he has 
now completed three and one part of a fourth, the volumes still 
outstanding being those numbered 4 and 5. The editor is allowing 
this lacuna to remain for the present in order to apply himself 
to the publication of extracts from the historian’s more compre- 
hensive work, of which the Nujim is an abridgement, namely the 
hawadit ad-duhir, covering the period A. H. 845 seq.; this material 
the editor regards as of greater interest than that in the unpub- 
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lished volumes of the other work. The extracts are such as sup- 
plement the matter in the Nujim. For the author’s reasons and 
his comparison of the two works see his prefatory Note to vol. 7, 
no. 4. The same Note gives an interesting appreciation of the 
author as man and historian. Part 4 of vol. 7 contains, following 
the method of the earlier volumes, the Indexes of persons, places, 
ete, and the scholarly Glossary of unusual words and phrases. 
This work is the most extensive thing of the kind that has been 
undertaken by an American Arabist, and it appears to have been 
carried out in perfect form. To the editor’s statement that “there 
would be a certain personal satisfaction in attempting to round 
out what may prove to be a lifetime’s task by proceeding to these 
volumes of the Nujim next,” all scholars will add the expression 
of their hope that he will give them as well as himself that 
satisfaction. 

The native soil of Arabic-speaking peoples is also now contrib- 
uting its quota of scholars and literati to our American culture. 
They have become citizens as well as made their homes with us— 
we may think of Dr. Rihbany of Boston, but they retain their 
pride in the language and civilization from which they sprang. 
One of these scholars is Dr. Hitti, who holds the professorship of 
Ancient History at Princeton, but whose prime interest in Arabic 
studies is heartily abetted by his University, which has generously 
met the expense of preparing and publishing the Arabic text now 
to be noticed. Hitti’s translation of this text appeared in 1929 
under the title, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the 
Period of the Crusades. Memoirs of Usamah ibn Munqidh (Co- 
lumbia University Press). It was reviewed by the present writer 
in this JouRNAL in vol. 50, p. 261, and he gave it high praise for 
its English form and for the apparatus of introduction and notes, 
all which presented for the first time in our language one of the 
most delightful of Mediaeval documents and second to none as a 
narrative of exciting personal experiences. The text which has 
now appeared is a requisite for accurate criticism of the transla- 
tion. As is well known, the first editor of Usamah was Hartwig 
Derenbourg, who between 1886 and 1895 provided a corpus of 
three volumes on the subject: the Arabic text, a French translation, 
and a volume of 730 pages giving a historical study of the life of 
the author. A German translation by G. Schumann appeared in 


. 1905, which Hitti criticizes on p. 21 of his translation as “ follow- 
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ing almost slavishly the French translation, rather than the Arabic 
original, and sharing its weaknesses.” And between Hitti’s two 
volumes has appeared an English translation by G. R. Potter, 
Autobiography of Ousama tbn-Mounkidh, which Hitti similarly 
criticizes as “ without scientific value and with nothing new in it” 
(in his Arabic Preface, p. 41). The new editor in his treatment 
of the text has operated with entire independence, his University 
having procured for him photostatic copies of the unique manu- 
script in the Escurial. A glance at the facsimiles given by him 
and Derenbourg exhibits at once the difficulty of deciphering the 
carelessly written document; both Derenbourg’s and Hitti’s notes 
constantly illustrate this, and the latter in the prefaces to the two 
volumes, more at length in the Arabic volume, lists the various 
classes of difficulty. We may also remark the long list of correc- 
tions and additions to his text which Derenbourg was obliged to 
give in his large volume, pp. 607-637, a proof of that distinguished 
scholar’s sense of the obstacles confronting him in decipherment. 
It is fortunate therefore that a fresh hand has undertaken a new 
edition of the text along with its translation, and fortunate too 
that the editor is Syrian born, acquainted not only with the classi- 
cal but also with the vernacular Arabic—which he constantly 
depends upon for his interpretation, while the local detail is often 
specified by him as one thoroughly acquainted with the country. 
There is no place for a grudging comparison between the two 
editors in text and translation. All honor remains with Deren- 
bourg as editor princeps for this laborious and massive work. And 
Hitti constantly depends upon his readings and comments. But a 
second editor can in any particular case add to the results of his pre- 
decessor, still more so in so difficult a text as this is. The solution 
of an unpointed Arabic word may be guesswork in the first place, 
and the successor has the advantage of his predecessor in making 
another and perhaps better guess. The reviewer has in past years 
read Usamah through more than once, in part with his students, 
and has had occasion to realize not only the difficulty of Deren- 
bourg’s text but also the frequent inadequacy of his translation, 
which often appears—it is no unkind comment—to be paraphrase 
by way of cutting a Gordian knot, often without the expected note 
on the uncertainty of the text. It is difficult to document this 
criticism in extenso. Derenbourg’s text and translation are most 
unfortunately not cross-paginated, so that it is a labor to refer 
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from one to the other, while to make further comparison with 
Hitti’s text and translation were arduous indeed. It had been well 
if Hitti had cross-paginated with Derenbourg for the reader’s 
ease of comparison. He fortunately gives this convenience as 
between his text and translation, but it is to be noted that, some- 
what awkwardly at first sight, in the Arabic the folio number of 
the manuscript is given, in the translation the page number, e. g. 
text “10a” = translation “21”. I give two examples of Hitti’s 
correction of his predecessor. On p. 36 of Hitti’s text, note 2, cor- 
rects the reading ma ngb to ma tgb, translating “ continued with- 
out respite”, which root and sense justify; Derenbourg, p. 35, 
translates “ qu’on boit a petites gorgées”, after the root meaning 
to “ swallow ”, but that is certainly a venturesome translation. On 
p. 87 of his text Hitti notes, n. 3, an unpointed word which he cor- 
rects to jats, which suits the context ; Devenbourg, p. 27, tr., p. 37, 
points the vocable as hbs, but then translates fi habs (properly “ in 
prison”) by “one of the generals ”—it is difficult to see how he 
effected this tour de force. In his notes Hitti constantly opposes 
his readings to Derenbourg’s, and the scholar can satisfy himself 
there in the debates between different interpretations. It may be 
remarked that Hitti is more thorough in listing uncertain words 
and indicating his corrections, so that his apparatus appears to be 
a scholarly basis for further study of the text and for correction of 
the new editor when this is required. 

The Arabic volume is complete in itself and does not require the 
complement of the translation. The Preface of the latter appears 
here, in part, e. g. as to philology, Usamah’s idiom, etc., in fuller 
form. The descriptive notes all reappear, along with a full Index. 
The work is therefore of use to Arabic-speaking people and it is 
to be hoped that it will have wide vogue in their native lands as one 
of their masterpieces. And there is another use of the volume which 
can be strongly recommended. Every teacher of Arabic knows the 
difficulty of procuring enough texts to “go round” in his class, 
unless he confines himself to selections; Western texts are very 
expensive, it is inconvenient to procure the cheap editions of native 
presses. For example Derenbourg’s volumes have gone up tremen- 
dously in price within a few years. The present text of Hitti’s is 
immediately available in America for students and at a reasonable 
price, and the student can have the satisfaction of possessing for 
himself one of the Arabic classics. To refer to its mechanical 
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execution, the book has been printed in this country by the linotype 
process, a method of manufacture which should be of vast help to 
Arabic publication in our journals and learned works, as the 
process is cheap. So far as the reviewer has noticed, the present 
volume is accurately printed, an encomium that cannot be given to 
many Arabic prints in the West. 

Ameen Rihani is another Syrian gentleman of American adop- 
tion, who in several books of great interest and delightful style has 
made himself known to English readers: The Book of Khalil, 1911; 
Ibn Sa‘oud of Arabia, His People and his Land, 1928 (the same, 
I understand as the British print, Maker of Modern Arabia); 
Arabian Peak and Desert and Around the Coasts of Arabia, 1930, 
as also numerous articles in Asia. For the historian and the 
scholar, however, his most important works are in Arabic, and we 
may be glad that he has kept his best for his native tongue. The 
first of these has been noticed earlier by the present writer (this 
JOURNAL 47.99), his Mulik al-“Arab, which gives the story of his 
periplus about Arabia in 1922, undertaken in behalf of a self- 
imposed mission to effect a better understanding among the rival 
states of the peninsula. His more recent book now under considera- 
tion is of historical character, giving in the first place a description 
of Nejd and a history of the rise of the Wahhabis and their dynasty, 
and then for its principal gist a biography of the present “ King of 
the Hijaéz and King of Nejd”, commonly known in the West as 
Ibn Satid. In content it thus pairs with Philby’s most recent and 
most timely book Arabia (Modern World Series, 1930), which is 
almost wholly devoted to the history of the Nejd state, and is based 
largely on the author’s personal experiences in Nejd, where he 
enjoyed long and close personal relations with Ibn Satd, and in 
Arabia at large, as described in his Heart of Arabia and Arabia of 
the Wahhabis. In his Arabia Philby has made careful use of certain 
native Nejdian chronicles, as his Preface relates. And Rihani like- 
wise has made similar use of the same and other native records 
along with a great store of oral information that came his way. 
The King himself was one of his chief authorities, and actually took 
pains to help him in the geography of Nejd and the rendering of 
the local nomenclature; and the present history was undertaken 
with the full cognizance of the sovereign and with his hearty 
encouragement, even to the extent of procuring for the writer rare 
volumes of history. And so properly the book is dedicated to his 
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Majesty. The work is of historical importance. It gives a full and 
exact chronology of events, of some of which the author was an 
eyewitness, for example during his stay in Jedda during a large 
part of its year-long siege in 1925 by Ibn Said, whither he had 
gone on another mission of peace. It is fully documented with 
official pronouncements, dispatches, telegrams, etc., and is enlivened 
by the oratio directa of many conversations, some over the tele- 
phone. The book sustains the reader’s interest throughout with 
the description of the kaleidoscopic changes in modern Arabian 
history and of scenes picturesquely presented which vary all the way 
from the life of the primitive desert, as in the account of Ibn 
Satid’s great trek to Mecca (c. 44) accompanied by his readers and 
rawis, to the scenes of modern warfare about Jedda, in which figure 
armored cars and airplanes, “ Fords” also as the most useful arm, 
along with trench-fighting and electrified mines—against all which 
modern contrivances the Wahhdbis fought with success after the 
manner of David and Goliath. It is impossible here to note the 
varied points of interest. Exact information is presented on the 
hujar (those who leave all behind), Wahhabi colonies of the Ikh- 
wan or Brothers, which Ibn Said with consummate statesmanship 
is planting throughout his state; see c. 28, and for an exact table of 
the colonies as to location and population, pp. 412-414. (Compare 
for a brief but trenchant description Philby, pp. 222-227.) At 
the end of the book, pp. 349-411, are given some eight documents of 
official character bearing upon internal and external affairs. The 
history is brought down to the selection of Ibn Said as King of 
the Hijaz after the ancient forms of giving allegiance on January 
10, 1926 (according to Philby, p. 324, Jan. 8). There is a full 
Index of persons and places. The volume is illustrated with a map 
of Nejd (on too fine a scale unfortunately to make the minute 
Arabic type of local names legible), and twenty-nine cuts all of 
interest in presenting contemporary persons and events. It may be 
pertinent to the history of the remarkable development of this 
Arabian state despite its seeming religious intransigence to cite a 
passage from Philby (p. 350): “In July [1929] the King set out 
once more for Central Arabia with a caravan of over 200 motor- 
cars, having meanwhile set in train negotiations for the purchase of 
four aeroplanes in England and for the engagement of British 


pilots to fly them. These machines arrived on the Hasa coast 
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towards the end of the year, by which time the King had also made 
considerable progress with a scheme for a comprehensive chain of 
wireless stations to link up the various important centres of his 
far-flung dominions.” 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Religione dei Yezidi; Testi Religiosi det Yezidi. By Giuseppe 
FuRLANI. Bologna: 1930. 124 pp. 


The fact that the Near East, the center of several great religions, 
is also the home of a group of alleged worshippers of the devil was 
bound to appeal to a number of modern observers as uncommonly 
fascinating. A less sophisticated age, which was no less aware uf 
the paradox of the situation, saw numerous attempts at a whole- 
sale extermination of the Yezidis, a name for the entire group that 
is less misleading than Devil Worshippers. At present one simply 
writes about them, and the accounts range from sheer nonsense 
to a judicious estimate of the available data. The picture that is 
thus set up before the reader is partly mystery, largely mystifica- 
tion, and inevitably also a bit of truth. Fortunately, the little 
volume of Furlani is topheavy with truth. 

The well-known Italian Assyriologist and student of religions 
is entirely at home in the confusing literature on the subject. His 
account is characterized by clarity and common sense. We see how 
the peacock came to be the representative of the Yezidi Supreme 
Power under the influence of those sects that hold the peacock 
responsible for the tempting of Eve. Furlani vigorously opposes 
the theory that Taus (peacock) is a survival of Tamuz. This is 
primarily due to the fact that the author makes the Yezidi doc- 
trines (and the related Mandean elements) largely dependent upon 
Moslem sectaries, a theory that requires more convincing proof than 
Furlani has been able to adduce. The name Yezidi should be 
derived, according to the author, from the Avestan yazada and the 
Neo-Persian ized, which signifies a group of celestial beings worthy 
of adoration. The reviewer has heard the Yezidis repeatedly con- 
nect their name with the Persian city of Yazd, a view that appears 
to him at least as plausible as Furlani’s. 

There are several minor misstatements in the book. The Shei- 
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khan group, which guards the most important sanctuaries of the 
Yezidis, is centered north and not east of Mosul (p. 4). The 
inhabitants of Sinjar are supposed to know a little Arabic, while 
those of Sheikhan are said to be totally ignorant of that language 
(p. 13). The fact is that the linguistic situation is practically 
reversed. The Yezidis of Bashiqa and Bahzani (both villages are 
in the Sheikhan district) happen to speak Arabic only, even among 
themselves. Kurdish is reserved for ritual purposes. 

Furlani’s translation of Yezidi texts follows the Arabic version. 
This is a pity since anyone who has compared this recension with 
the Kurdish original knows that the Arabic translation is often 
paraphrastic. 

The main difficulty in studying the Yezidi religion is the un- 
reliability of the Yezidi traditions. A simple and ignorant peopie 
with whom reading and writing are taboo cannot be expected to 
keep fact and fiction apart for many centuries. As one visitor 
expressed it a short time ago, “ These Yezidis certainly believe in 
something, but they have forgotten what it is.” 


University of Pennsylvania. E. A. SPEISER. 


The Educational System of the Ancient Hindus. By SaNTosH 
Kumar Das, M.A. Calcutta: 1930. Pp. xii'+ 508. 


This bulky quarto of five hundred pages by the Professor of 
History and Economics at Tri-Candra College, Nepal, deserves 
special mention because it attempts to cover a field as yet only 
partly surveyed. The author has given a good account of primary 
and secondary education, as it developed in the Vedic schools and 
Buddhistic monasteries, of the method and objects of study, and 
of the technical vocational training for caste-occupations (including 
that of princes), as well as a special chapter on female education 
in ancient India, with an adequate history of the various seats of 
learning, ete. As a general treatise this work can be recommended, 
but it is marred by quite inadequate exactitude in the translation 
not only of Vedic verses, but even of later Sanskrit sentences. 
When one has accustomed oneself to the peculiar transliteration 
(though it is not strange that an Indian scholar is irked by any 


such device) one finds that the translation is often even more 
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peculiar and that the reference given is misleading. How RV 3, 
55. 16, which ends, in the author’s transcription with mmahadde- 
banamsurtwamekam can be translated “An unmarried young 
learned daughter should be married to a learned bridegroom. 
Never think of giving in marriage a daughter of very young age”, 
is almost as puzzling as how “ The women should read me ( Veda)” 
renders the text printed here as yachchamndayo bidagdhyat, which 
means (read vidadhydt) “and as the holy text may determine,” 
Gobh. GS. 1.6.12. In short, Professor Das is not at his best in 
the Veda or even in the Siitras; but he has given an excellent 
general account, which errors in translation here and there do not 
materially affect. Those cited (from pages 223 and 226) pertain 
to the Vedic period, where much regarding woman’s state is guess- 
work. What Professor Das is intent on showing is that in very 
early times women were acquainted with and used the (later for- 
bidden) Vedic texts and though his translation is erratic his 
judgment is sound, for he has enough other texts (translated 
correctly) to prove his point. The chapter on female education 
is full of interesting matter, which should appeal to others than 
Sanskritists. 
E. WASHBURN HoPKINS. 
Yale University. 


The Aryanization of India. By NRipeENDRA Kumar Dott. Cal- 
cutta, Published by the Author. 


“The purpose of this book is to present within a short compass 
a chronological and geographical framework for the political 
history of India for the Vedic and Epic periods, together with an 
intelligible account of the Aryan conquests so far as it can be made 
out of the confused mass of literature published on the subject.” 
Few who have attempted this task have been as successful as the 
author. He regrets the absence of material from the Dravidian 
side, and also the paucity of archaeological evidence. He recog- 
nizes three strands of culture in India; Pre-Dravidian, Dravidian, 
and Aryan. The Dravidians reduced the earlier inhabitants to 
accept their culture; the Aryans conquered the Dravidians and the 
cultures of the two races were blended. In the last paragraph in 
the book he says that he believes that Hinduism owes much to 
Dravidian influences, and that it is difficult to say whether in its 
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modern form it is more Dravidian than Aryan. Some of the pre- 
vailing cults betray strong Dravidian characteristics. But the 
Vedic institutions are Aryan in the main foundation, gradually 
absorbing Dravidian ideas and practices. It is likely that the 
original Aryan element has been largely buried under a non- 
Aryan superstructure, to produce modern Hinduism. 

“ Aryanization,” then, can hardly mean exactly what the word 
seems to imply; his book rather deals with the advance of Aryan, or 
at least Aryan speaking tribes into India. It is obvious that if the 
pre-Aryan culture had sufficient vitality to consign the Vedic 
religion and its gods to virtual oblivion, to make the worship of 
non-Vedic deities universal, to change the ideas and philosophy of 
the peoples most radically, and further, (what he does not state), to 
retain the essential Dravidian form of the vernaculars, while accept- 
ing an overwhelming Aryan vocabulary, the “ Aryanization ” must 
have been very superficial and incomplete; the process of amalga- 
mation could be equally well described as the “ Indianization of the 
Aryans.” 

The author has arranged his materials well. He has worked out 
of the scattered mass a reasonably consistent scheme of advance of 
Aryan tribes. He has not been led into the orthodox Indian con- 
ception that the Vedic Aryans have always been living in India, 
and that during the millions of years they have been there they 
civilized the rest of the world. Nor has he accepted the view that 
the Puranas are older and more reliable as sources of history than 
the Vedas. Both these views are well discussed in appendices. 

In common with most Indians, the author pushes back the dates 
usually assigned to early Sanskrit literary monuments, The Aryans 
began to enter India 2300-2200 B. c.; the Rig Veda was composed 
between 2000 and 1400 B. c.; the Brahmana period followed im- 
mediately; the Upanishads date from 1000-800 B. c.; the Sutras 
from 8000 on; Panini was 500 B. c. These dates are arrived at by 
Max Mueller’s system of dead reckoning—allowing so many years 
for development and linguistic change between any two successive 
stages of literature. But in this book longer intervals are allowed 
than Max Mueller’s minima. Since no definite criteria are at hand, 
this method has to be tolerated. But the method does not take 
account of original dialectic differences, nor of the fact that the 
different types of literature were generally produced in different 
parts of India. This very much decreases the value of this method. 
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The fact that the language of the Rig Veda and that of the older 
Avesta seem to belong to the same period is referred to. But schol- 
ars are generally inclined to place the Avesta later than Professor 
Dutt places the Veda; he therefore does not attach much importance 
to this synchronization. 

Professor Dutt seeks to corroborate these dates by an appeal to 
the history of Western Asia. The Kassites were an Aryan people 
who conquered Babylon in the twentieth century B. c.; they use 
the Aryan words Suriyas (Sirya) and Maruttas (Marut). Fur- 
ther, the Mitanni, who were an important power of the fourteenth 
century, were Aryans and worshipped Aryan gods. About this 
time Aryans were in the saddle throughout all Western Asia, and 
their bands invaded Palestine. This was the period when they 
were in power in Western India. So the author; but in reality the 
history of this region does not corroborate his views. Swrias may 
indeed be connected with sirya, but the ultimate derivation of the 
word is not clear. Kassite at times prefixed the element Su to divine 
names ; this may be the case here ; the proper name of the god would 
then be Ria. It can not be said positively that the Kassites had a 
god Ria, but their neighbors the Elamites did, and this name was 
also used farther to the west for the sun god. It is not certain, 
therefore, that Kassite Surias is identical with Sirya. It can hardly 
be doubted that Marutta3 and Marut are the same word. But 
Maruttas would seem to be the same as some of the Akkadian gods 
and may conceivably be identical with Marduk. Moreover, the 
Kassite language was not Indo-European. Neither was the Mitanni 
language Indo-European. A few proper names survive, which do 
have an Iranian look to them, but here it is possible that we are 
dealing with Asianic roots, rather than with Indo-European. Again, 
the names of the gods, Indra, and others, are not certainly Euro- 
pean, and may have been borrowed in Asia by the advancing Aryans. 

The book is a most useful summary of the material we have on 
the subject. It is sanely written and contains nothing extravagant. 


An Account of the Tamil Academies. By T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, 
M.A., B.L. Madras Law Journal, Mylapore. Madras: 
Mapras Law JOURNAL. n. d. 


Recent years have witnessed increased critical interest in South 
Indian culture on the part of South Indian scholars. The pam- 
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phlet named must be included among the works of these authors. 
It constitutes a sort of advance chapter on a work which the author 
is preparing on the legendary Tamil Academies. He points out 
that the most interesting account of these Academies (according to 
some it is also the earliest account) is to be found in a commentary 
on a “Grammar” now known as [ratyandr(’s) Ahap-Porul. He 
gives his verbatim translation of this passage, and then proceeds 
to criticize it. The immediate problem is the date of this source. 
In the main his conclusions agree with those of such recent authors 
as P. T. Srinivas Iyengar and others. He places the Ahap-Porul 
itself in about the fourth or fifth century A. D., and the commentary 
in about the beginning of the eighth century. The section dealing 
with the Academies may be a later interpolation. Since the 
Academies are said to have had a combined length of 9,990 years, 
it can readily be seen that the historical value of the legend about 
them is not very great. We shall await with interest the author's 
completed work. 
GrorcE WILLIAM Brown. 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford. 


Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology. By Stuart 
N. WoLFENDEN. (Volume XII of the Prize Publication 
Fund.) London: THE Royat AstATic Society, 1929. xv + 
216 pages. 


Mr. Wolfenden’s study compares classical Tibetan with the lan- 
guages of the Kachin, Bodo, Naga, Kuki-Chin, and Burma groups, 
with special reference to the prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. Other 
dialects of Tibetan than the classical written language, for example, 
that of Khams, are not considered. Chinese, Tangut, Mon-Khmer, 
and other related languages are occasionally mentioned, but no 
study of them is made. Wolfenden continues the work in this field 
of Conrady, Laufer, and other scholars, with whom he sometimes 
differs. He offers a new interpretation of the prefix in Tibetan. 
By means of the “ younger” languages of Assam and Burma, he 
endeavors to reconstruct the morphology of ancient Tibetan before 
it was reduced to writing in the seventh century of our era. In 
such an attempt there will always be room for differences of 
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opinion, and the reviewer is not qualified to make a critical judg- 
ment. But it is clear that the author has produced a very valuable 
and very interesting study. 


Progress of Chinese Studies in the United States of America. 
Edited by KENNETH S. Latourette. Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies. Washing- 
ton: AMERICAN CoUNCIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 1931. 102 
pages. 


This valuable survey includes articles on the progress of Chinese 
Studies in American universities, on Chinese art in public collec- 
tions in the United States and Canada, on collections of Chinese 
books in America, reports of committees and conferences on the 
Far East, and lists of organizations and scholars interested or 
engaged in Chinese studies. The bulletin is supplementary to 
China and Japan in Our University Curricula, published in 1929 
by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The effectiveness of the campaign to promote Chinese studies and 
the generally increased interest in China are shown by a net gain 
of 51 courses dealing with China since the publication of the 
earlier report. 

The conditions shown by the bulletin are encouraging, but far 
from satisfactory. Most of the courses listed in the curricula of 
American universities are introductory and superficial. There 
appear to be not more than 25 graduate students primarily con- 
cerned with China in the entire country. Nor are there many 
academic positions open to men who have majored in Chinese. 
Among the faculties and those who might join faculties there are 
two main classes: first, thoroughly trained scholars who do not 
know the Chinese language and who have not the background which 
only a long residence in China can give; second, those who, like 
the returned missionaries, have the background and the knowledge 
of the language, but who are not trained in critical scholarship. 
Lastly, there is a lack of reliable books on China in English. It is 
a serious question how valuable superficial courses on China, based 
on textbooks which abound in errors and taught by men who can- 
not speak or read a sentence of Chinese, will be in the development 
of American scholarship in this field. 
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In spite of these drawbacks, there are encouraging signs. Amer- 
ican universities are awakening to the fact that there are vast and 
important fields which they have neglected. Students are showing 
increased interest. Libraries and collections of art are steadily 
growing. And there is a small but increasing number of men who 
are trained scholars capable of approaching a subject in a scientific 
manner, and have a knowledge of the language and the people 
which enables them to make real contributions to sinology. At 
present there is not a single native American who would be con- 
sidered a first class authority in sinology by European scholars. 
There is no one who would rank with Pelliot, Laufer, Maspero, 
Cordier, Franke, Karlgren, or Duyvendak—to mention only a few 
names. But there is every indication that ten years from now there 
will be such men, and that there will soon be what will deserve 
the name of an American school of sinology. 


J. K. SHRyocK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Currency of the Far East. The Schjoth Collection at The 
Numismatic Cabinet of the University of Oslo, Norway. By 
Fr. Scuos6TtTH. London and Oslo: Luzac & Co., 1929. iv + 
88 pages, and 132 plates. 


This catalogue of 2,200 coins of the Far East was fortunately 
written by one who not only knew the series of coins he was de- 
scribing but also, by having collected them, knew the actual coins 
themselves. It is refreshing to peruse a book on Chinese coins that 
is not full of misinformation handed down from most of the older 
Chinese numismatic writings, which were prone to ascribe the 
dates of the older coins to a period of great antiquity. Today it 
is considered doubtful if any of the Chinese coins can be dated 
before the eighth century B. c. In other words, the beginnings of 
Far Eastern and Greek coinages took place at about the same time. 
The author has endeavored to put as much muscle and sinew around 
a bare descriptive skeleton as possible, by putting a slight historical 
background about the various coins where needed and has inter- 
posed the Chinese characters with their transliteration and trans- 
lation as well as explanation. Mr. Schjoth is to be congratulated 
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for the pains he has taken in making his descriptions clear, and not 
assuming that the reader was a Sinologue and knew as much of 
the subject as he did. 

The collection as a whole is a well rounded representative collec- 
tion, though weak in the earlier odd-shaped coins, as many forms 
and types are lacking. The pieces described and illustrated are 
nevertheless sufficient to render the volume an adequtae text-book, 
and fulfill all requirements for most collectors of Chinese coins. 
The sections devoted to Chinese Charms are especially valuable. 

The coins of Japan, Korea, and Annan are included as they are 
part of the collection, but they are hardly extensive enough to be 
of the same value to the student as is the Chinese section. A new 
departure in Chinese numismatics has been introduced in the 
volume, i. e., the weights of all the coins have been given. As the 
author mentions, the illustrations are not on the same level with 
the text, although they are as good as most books dealing with this 
subject. 


How.tanp Woop. 
American Numismatic Society, New York. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following members of the Society were appointed by the President as 
its official representatives at the Eighteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Leiden on September 7 to 12, 1931: Professors Albright, 
Breasted, F. Edgerton, Gottheil, E. W. Hopkins, A. V. W. Jackson, M. L. 
Margolis, Olmstead, Reich, Speiser, and Zeitlin. 

As delegates to the Second International Congress of Linguists held at 
Geneva on August 25 to 29, 1931, were appointed Professors F. Edgerton, 
M. L. Margolis, and Sellers. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Linguistic Society of India has begun the publication of a journal 
Indian Linguistics, of which the first number has already appeared. Sub- 
scriptions (Rs. 12 per annum) should be sent to The Honorary Secretary, 
Linguistic Society of India, Lahore, India. 


The New Orient Society of Chicago was inaugurated April 19, 1930, and 
is affiliated with, but distinct from, The New Orient Society of America. 
The main purpose of the organization is to establish practical means for 
cultural correspondence between the East and the West. The Open Court 
Publishing Company has agreed to publish for the Society twelve special 
numbers of its monthly magazine, with the codperation of a special pub- 
lication committee, dealing with the cultural development of the modern 
Orient. The officers of the Society are: Honorary President, Professor 
James H. Breasted; Honorary Vice-President, Dr. Berthold Laufer; Vice- 
Presidents, Mary Hegeler Carus, Professors F. C. Eiselen, Leslie E. Fuller, 
Albert H. Lybyer, A. T. Olmstead, Ovid R. Sellers, John Shapley, Martin 
Sprengling, Mr. Potter Palmer; Chairman Executive Committee, Mr. Henry 
Field; Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Cook. Those who are desirous of 
becoming members of the New Orient Society of Chicago are invited te 
apply for particulars of purposes and privileges of membership to the 
Secretary, 337 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN PRINCETON, 1931 


The sessions of the One Hundred and Forty-third Meeting of 
the Society were held in Princeton, N. J., at the University, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 7th and 8th, 1931, in conjunction 


with the Conference on Far Eastern Studies. 


All the sessions were 


held in McCosh Hall. The following members were present at one 


or more sessions: 


Albright 
Archer 
Bailey 

Barret 
Barton 

Bates, Mrs. 
Bender 
Briggs, G. W. 
Brown, G. W. 
Brown, W. N. 
Bull 

Cadbury 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clark 

Collitz 
Creighton 
DeLong 
DeWitt, Mrs. 
Donohugh, Mrs. 
Dougherty 
Dumont 
Duncan 
Edgerton, F. 
Enslin 


Fenn 

Gale 

Gardner 
Gehman 
Gordon, C. H. 
Gottheil 
Graves 
Hamilton 
Hardy 

Hitti 

Hodous 
Hopkins, E. W. 
Hummel 
Hussey, Miss 


Jackson, A. V. W. 


Jackson, Mrs. 
Kent 

Kraeling, C. H. 
Latourette 
Laufer 

Luce 

Marcus 
Margolis, M. L. 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 


Mott 
Obermann 
Ogden, C. J. 
Olmstead 
Parry, Miss 
Pratt 
Prentice 
Regner 
Reich 
Ridgley 
Rowell, Miss 
Rudolph, Miss 
Sanders, F. K. 
Schanzlin 
Schapiro 
Schmidt, N. 
Seiple 
Shryock 
Sturtevant 
Taylor, W. R. 
Torrey 
Uhl 
von der Osten 
Wright, W. L. 
Zwemer 

Total 75 


There were also present some of those attending the Conference 
on Far Eastern Studies, including Messrs. Ryusaku Tsunoda and 
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Olin D. Wanamaker who read papers at the joint session of the 
Society with the Conference. 

Present as guests of the Society were Professor J. J. L. Duy- 
vendak of the University of Leiden, and Mrs. Duyvendak. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11.10 a. M. on Tuesday, the first session of the meeting was 
called to order by President Berthold Laufer. Reading of the 
minutes of the meeting in Toronto in 1930 was dispensed with as 
they were already in print (JOURNAL 50. 308-341). There were 
no corrections and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Hitti of Princeton, Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented his Committee’s report in the form of a 
printed program. The succeeding sessions were announced to be 
on Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 P. M., on Wednesday morning at 
9.30 aA. M., and on Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. M. It was 
announced that the members were invited to an informal reception 
on Tuesday evening at the Princeton Theological Seminary. It 
was also announced that the members were invited to luncheon in 
the University dining hall on Wednesday. It was further an- 
nounced that the annual subscription dinner would be held in 
Procter Hall of the Graduate College on Wednesday evening. 

President Laufer read a letter from Professor Breasted of the 
University of Chicago, inviting the Society to meet in Chicago in 
1932. He then retired from the session temporarily in order to 
take part in the Conference on Far Eastern Studies and Vice- 
President Olmstead took the chair. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The report upon the membership of the Society shows practically no 
change from last year: forty persons were elected to membership and one 
was reinstated, but fifteen were lost by death and twenty-eight resigned 
or failed to qualify. The total number on our roll at the present time is 
775, of whom 748 are corporate members. 

The Society has been officially represented at the following academic 
occasions: at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Transylvania 
College, June 1 to 4, 1930, by Professor C. L. Pyatt; at the seventy-fifth 


. anniversary of Garrett Biblical Institute, June 8 to 11, 1930, by Professor 
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A. T. Olmstead; and at the inauguration of President Robert Gordon 
Sproul of the University of California, on October 22, 1930, by Professor 
E. M. Gale. Of special interest was the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
which was held in connection with its annual meeting on December 29 and 
30, 1930, and at which this Society was represented by Professors E. G, 
Kraeling, J. M. Powis Smith and C. C. Torrey. We have also been invited 
to send delegates to the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists 
to be held at Leiden in September next and to the Second International 
Congress of Linguists at Geneva in August, and it is expected that the 
selection of our representatives will soon be completed. 

Your Corresponding Secretary attended as usual the Conference of 
Secretaries held on January 29, 1931, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Council of Learned Societies, as also the sessions of 
the Council itself on the two following days. The subject most promi- 
nently brought before the Secretaries’ Conference was the publication of 
books and monographs by learned societies, and the discussion was based 
on the survey made by Mr. John Marshall of the Medieval Academy of 
America, with especial reference to the question of distributing such 
publications more effectively. Other matters considered were the col- 
lection and preservation of materials for research, such as newspapers and 
other data of a fugitive character, and the reproduction of manuscripts for 
purposes of study. 

There remains now the commemorative mention of those members who 
have died during the period since our last meeting, five of them being 
honorary members and ten corporate. 


Dr. THEopor NOLDEKE, of Karlsruhe, professor at the University of Kiel 
from 1864 to 1872 and at the University of Strassburg from 1872 until his 
retirement in 1906, was universally recognized as the dean of Semitic 
scholars. His fame is perhaps most closely associated with his Arabic 
studies, but he was a master likewise in the domains of Syriac, Hebrew, 
and general Semitic philology, as well as in Middle and New Persian. 
A long series of published works, extending from his Geschichte des Qordns 
(1860) to his Untersuchungen zum Achigar-Roman (1913), are monuments 
to his scholarship. He was elected an honorary member in 1878 and died 
on December 25, 1930, at the age of 94. 


Dr. Epuarp SACHAU, professor emeritus of Oriental languages at the 
University of Berlin, where he had lectured from 1876 until 1920, after 
seven years’ service at Vienna, was likewise primarily an Arabist and an 
Aramaic scholar, but was widely interested in the history and culture of 
the Near East, both ancient and modern. Indologists are also permanently 
indebted to him for his edition and translation of Alberuni’s India. He 
was elected an honorary member in 1887 and died on September 17, 1930, 
at the age of 85. 


Dr. Epuarp MEYER, professor emeritus of ancient history at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, with which he had been associated since 1902 after having 
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taught at other German universities, was best known through his monu- 
mental Geschichte des Altertums, begun in 1884 but under continual 
revision by him up to the time of his death. He also devoted a number 
of special works to Oriental subjects, notably to Egyptology and the 
history of Judaism and early Christianity. He was elected an honorary 
member in 1908 and died on August 31, 1930, at the age of 75. 


Dr. ARTHUR ANTHONY MACDONELL, emeritus professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford, having retired in 1926 after serving the University 
since 1880, bore a name familiar to every English-speaking Indologist by 
reason of his Sanskrit-English Dictionary and his History of Sanskrit 
Literature, and was distinguished for his more specialized works on Vedic 
grammar, mythology, and realia. He was elected an honorary member 
in 1918 and died on December 28, 1930, at the age of 76. 


Dr. HEINRICH ZIMMERN, professor of Oriental languages at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig since 1900, was trained for the work of the ministry but 
was led by his scholarly interests to engage in the study of Assyriology, 
to which he made many important contributions. He was also a Hebraist 
and for many years co-editor of the Leipziger Semitistische Studien and 
more recently editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. He was elected an 
honorary member in 1923 and died on February 17, 1931, at the age of 68. 


Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER R. GoRDON, a minister of the Scottish Free Church, 
came to Canada in 1907 and was for twenty-three years professor of Old 
Testament literature in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Montreal 
and from 1914 onwards professor of Hebrew at McGill University. In the 
summer of 1930 he was called to the chair of Hebrew and Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of St. Andrews. He was the author of many 
works on the Old Testament. Elected a corporate member in 1912, he died 
on March 5, 1931, at the age of 58. 


Mr. ArTHUR J. WESTERMAYR, a lawyer of New York City, who was in- 
terested in art and travel as well, had written several books on Egyptian 
art and related subjects. He was elected a member in 1912 and died on 
December 27, 1930, at the age of 65. 


Mr. JoHN REILLY, JR., of New York City, who was educated at Princeton 
University for engineering, became deeply interested in the numismatics 
of the Far East and assembled an unrivaled collection of Chinese coins and 
tokens as well as specimens from the neighboring countries. He was long 
an officer of the American Numismatic Society, and was also a frequent 
attendant at our own meetings, where his presence will be greatly missed 
by his associates. He was elected a member in 1918 and died on January 
30, 1931, at the age of 54. 

Rev. RatpH D. CoRNUELLE, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 


Fatehgarh, India, a graduate of the University of Cincinnati and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, had lived in India since 1918, save for 


a year’s stay at Columbia University. He was superintendent of a high 
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school and a director of Ewing Christian College at Allahabad. He was 
elected a member in 1922 and died on February 19, 1931, at the age of 
48. 


Dr. WILLIAM CowEN, of New York City, a specialist in diseases of the 
eye and ear, was for many years ophthalmologist of the Lebanon Hospital 
and was a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons. He was elected a 
member in 1922 and died on January 26, 1931, at the age of 71. 

Sir RicHarp Carnac TEMPLE, Bart., C. I. E., born in India, had a long 
and distinguished military and administrative career in India and Burma, 
and as a scholar likewise wrote extensively upon the folklore and anthro- 
pology of those countries. Since 1884 he had been the chief editor of the 
Indian Antiquary. He was elected a member in 1928 and died in Switzer- 
land on March 3, 1931, at the age of 80. 

Mr. Kart KIRCHBERGER, of London, was actively in contact with the 
Orient as an East India merchant, having been associated for about twenty- 
five years with the firm of Katz Bros., Ltd., of London and Singapore. 
He was elected a member in 1928 and died in Paris on December 2, 1930, 
at the age of 67. 

Mr. Davin N. Mosessoun, of New York City, editor of The Jewish Tri- 
bune, and chairman of the Associated Dress Industries of America, was 
notable for his ability as a lawyer, publisher, and executive, and belonged 
to many business and commercial organizations. He was elected a member 
in 1929 and died on December 16, 1930, at the age of 47. 

Also the following, concerning whom the Secretary has not been able to 
learn any particulars: Mr. FLorin Jones LENOX of New York, elected in 
1918, and Rev. Dr. THomMAs STENHOUSE, vicar of Mickley, Stocksfield-on- 
Tyne, England, elected in 1921. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Professors Macdonell 
and Noldeke by Professor Jackson; to Professor Sachau by Pro- 
fessor Zwemer; to Professors Sachau and Meyer by President 
Morgenstern ; to Professor Zimmern by Professors Hussey and Al- 
bright; to Professor Meyer by Professor Olmstead. 

On motion it was voted unanimously to send to Dr. Abbott and 
to Professors Lanman and MacDonald the good wishes of the 
Society and regrets that they were unable to be present at the 
meeting. 

On motion it was voted unanimously to send to Professor Geiger 
of Munich, an honorary member of the Society, the greetings and 
good wishes of the Society on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 
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big Vice-President Olmstead announced the appointment by Presi- 
“ dent Laufer of Professors Clark, Barret and Edgerton as a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 
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“ REPORT OF THE T'REASURER 
The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, made the following 
long report : 
a RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1930. 
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Corresponding Secretary................... 226.67 
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The Ner CasH BALANCE in the General Fund is.. $3,312.18 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by the 
Recording Secretary as follows: 
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We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct and that 
the foregoing statements are in conformity therewith. 


K. 8. LATouReErre, 
R. P. DoucHErty, 


Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 

Professor Archer reported for the Committee on Publications, 
stating that the catalogue of the Society’s library had been printed 
and could be obtained from the Librarian. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


In the absence of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, the 
Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1930-31 was 113. In addition to these books and pamphlets, there 
were received 283 numbers of periodicals continuing sets already 
in the Library or representing sets new to the Library. Following 
the transfer of books to the Sterling Memorial Library, inventory 
was taken and the shelves were read. The cataloguing of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals is up to date. 

Following is a list of accessions for the year: 


‘Abd al-Mugqtadir. Manuscripts of mixed contents. 1930. (Bankipore, 
Bengal. Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian mss., v. 17). 

Achelis, H. Die Bischofchronik von Neapel (von Johannes Diaconus u. a.) 
1930. (Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen -Klasse der Sich. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. XL. Nr. IV) 

Aitken, R. T. Ethnology of Tubuai. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. 
Bulletin 70) Bayard Dominick expedition. Publication no. 19. 

Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. Feestbundel. 
Deel II. 1929. 

Bouge, L. J. Notes on Polynesian pounders. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Occasional papers, v. 10, no. 2) 

Caucutta. Imperial library. Catalogue. Pt. II. Subject-index to the 
author catalogue. Ist supplement. 1929. 

Ceylon. Archaeological dept. Catalogue of negatives in the archaeological 
department, Ceylon. June, 1930. 1930. 
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Delafosse, M. La langue mandigue et ses dialectes (malinké, bambara, 
dioula). I. 1929. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole nationale des langues orien- 
tales vivantes, t. 10). 

Dhirananda, Swami. Glimpses of light. A collection of excerpts from 
sermons on Oriental and Occidental philosophies. [ce 1929] 

Dumézil, G. Le probléme des centaures. 1929. (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, t. 41) 

Easton, B. S. Christ in the Gospels. 1930. (The Hale lectures, 1929-30) 
Handy, E. 8. C. Marquesan legends. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. 
Bulletin 69) Bayard Dominick expedition. Publication no. 18. 

The Problem of Polynesian origins. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Occasional papers, v. 10, no. 8) 

Hertel, J. Beitrige zur Erklirung des Awestas und des Vedas. 1929, 
(Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen Klasse der Sichsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Bd. XL., Nr. IT) 

Herzfeld, E. Kushano-Sasanian coins. 1930. (Memoirs of the Archae- 
ological survey of India, no. 38) 

Johnston, G. Ancient mysteries. [c 1930] 

Judd, H. P. Hawaiian proverbs and riddles. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 77) 

Kroeber, A. L. Archaeological explorations in Peru. Pt. II. The Northern 
coast. 1930. (Field museum of natural history. Anthropology. 
Memoirs, vol. II, no. 2) 

Leidinger, G. Miinchener Dichter des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts. 1930. 

Leigh, R. W. Dental morphology and pathology of prehistoric Guam. 
1930. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Memoirs, vol. XI, no. 3) 

Longhurst, A. H. Pallava architecture. Pt. III. 1930. (Archaeological 
survey of India. Memoirs, no. 40) 

Macler, F. Trois conférences sur ]’Arménie. 1929. (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, t. 49) 

Mogk, E. Der Ursprung der mittelalterlichen Siihnekreuze. 1929. 
(Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Siich. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Klasse. 81. Bd. 1929. 
l. Heft.) 

Muinuddin Nadwi. Quranic science. Pt. I. 1930. (Bankipore, Bengal, 
Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian mss., 
v. 18) 

Pappus, Alexandrinus. The commentary of Pappus on Book X of Euclid’s 
elements. Arabic text and translation by William Thomson. 1930. 
(Harvard Semitic series, vol. 8) 

Renou, L. Grammaire sanscrite. 1930. 2v. 

Roberts, F. H. H. Early Pueblo ruins in the Piedra district, southwestern 
Colorado. 1930. (U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 96) 

Upanisads. Chandogya-upanisad. Tr. et annotée par E. Senart. 1930. 
(Collection E. Senart) 

Shapiro, H. L. The physical characters of the Society Islanders. 1930. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Memoirs, vol. 11, no. 4) 
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Sievers, E. Nachruf auf Victor Michels. 1929. (Berichte tiber die Ver- 
handlungen der Siich. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse. 81. Band. 1929. 2. Heft) 

—— Neue Beitriige zur Lehre von der Kasusintonation. 1929. 
(Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen Klasse der Sich. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. Bd. XL, Nr. III) 

Stein, Sir A. An archaeological tour in Upper Swat and adjacent hill 
tracts. 1930. (Memoirs of the Archaeological survey of India, no. 42) 

Szpidbaum, H. O typach Zydow jasnowtlosych w Polsce. 1929. (Archiwum 
nauk antropologicznych. Tom. III. Nr. 4) 

Tavadia, J. C., ed. Sfiyast-né-Siyast, a Pahlavi text on religious customs. 
1930. (Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, 3) 

Tuttle, E. H. Dravidian developments. 1930. (Language monographs, 
no. 5) 

Vance, W. René Fiilép-Miller’s search for reality. [19297] 

Whitcombe, J. D. Notes on Tongan ethnology. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop 

museum. Occasional papers, vol. 10, no. 9.) 


The printing of the catalogue of the library is finished, and a 
copy is submitted as part of this report. In the preface to the 
volume I have expressed the thanks of the Society to those who 
helped to make publication possible. 


On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


The Senior Editor, Professor Max L. Margolis, presented the 
following report: 


The editors beg to report that since the last meeting of the Society 
there have been issued Nos. 1-4 of Volume 50 and No. 1 of Volume 51. 
The editors record with pleasure the kindness of eminent members of the 
Society whose advice was sought and the uniform courtesy of the con- 
tributors rendering the editorial task less arduous than it might otherwise 
have been. It is also a source of gratification that the JOURNAL is indeed 
comprehensively Oriental, embracing all of the Orient, the Far as well as 
the Near East. 

Max L. MARGOLIs, 
W. NorMAN Brown, 
Editors. 


On motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee as printed in the JourNat (51. 86). 
_ Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE CONFERENCE ON Far EAsTERN Stupis 


At 12.20 p. M., the members joined with those participating in 
the Conference on Far Eastern Studies, President Laufer taking 
the chair. 

An address of welcome was made by President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton University. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Mr. Ryusaku Tsunopa, of the Japanese Culture Center in America: The 
Collection of the Japanese Culture Center. 

Mr. Otin D. WANAMAKER, of New York City: A New Cultural and 
Economie Foundation in China. Remarks by Professor Luce. 


The session adjourned at 12.50 P. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.50 o’clock on Tues- 
day afternoon. 

President Laufer delivered an address on “Columbus and 
Cathay, and the meaning of America to the Orientalist ” (printed 
in JOURNAL 51. 87-103). 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes one 
who was elected at a later session) : 


Mr. George C. Miles 
Prof. Valentin K. Miiller 
Mr. Charles F. Nims 

Dr. H. H. von der Osten 
Dr. Eleanor Parry 

Mr. Horace I. Poleman 
Rev. Gale Ritz 

Mr. Harold Rosen 

Miss Teresina Rowell 
Dr. Frank Schechter 


Dr. Florence Ayscough 
Mr. Woodbridge Bingham 
Mr. Raymond A. Bowman 
Mr. Meyer S. Cohen 

Dean Edgar J. Fisher 
Mr. Felix Freifelder 

Mrs. John B. Gilfillan 

Mr. Albert D. Glanville 
Rev. Dr. Fred F. Goodsell 
Mr. Zelig 8. Harris 


Dr. Paul W. Harrison 
Rev. Dr. George P. Hedley 
Mr. N. M. Heeramaneck 
Prof. Clark Hopkins 

Prof. Morris U. Lively 
Rev. Allan A. MacRae 

Mr. Thomas E. Marston 


Miss Madeleine I. Séverac 
Mr. Joseph M. Upton 
Prof. Hans N. von Koerber 
Miss M. Rogers Warren 
Pres. George E. White 
Prof. W. L. Wright, Jr. 
[Total 33] 
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The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected honorary members of the Society: 


Professor CARL BROCKELMANN, late of the University of Breslau. 
Professor F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, of Oxford University. 
Professor HEINRICH LUpers, of the University of Berlin. 
Professor HenrI MASPERO, of the Collége de France. 

Professor JACOB WACKERNAGEL, of the University of Basel. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Dr. Morgenstern presented the report of the Committee on the 
Nomination of Officers for 1931 as follows: 


President: Professor NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, of Ithaca. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor Harotp H. BENprER, of Princeton; Professor 
RoMAIN Burtin, of Washington; Professor ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, of 
Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHARLES J. OcpEN, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LUDLOW BULL, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor JOHN C. ARCHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KEOGH, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Mareo.is, of Philadelphia; and 
Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of Philadelphia. 


Director to serve for one year, succeeding Professor ScHMIpT: Professor 
MiIcHAEL I. RostovTzerr, of New Haven. 

Directors to serve for three years: Professor RAYMOND P. DOUGHERTY, 
of New Haven; Dr. BErTHOLD LAUFER, of Chicago; and Professor 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of Toronto. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor Grorce S. Duncan, of the American University: The Anti- 
quity of Egyptian Civilization. Remarks by Professor Barton and Dr. Uhl. 
Recent Egyptian excavations have revealed, at 200,000 B.c., a stone 
age culture with tools and weapons having sharp edges. This very 
ancient culture was apparently the forerunner and source of that re- 
markable civilization which blossomed in the Nile valley between 5000 
and 2000 s.c., and which produced a calendar of 12 months, the 
invention of writing, a great united nation, a remarkably lofty 
religious literature, unsurpassed building and engineering achieve- 
ments, and an amazing excellence in sculpture and gold work. This 
culture probably early entered Mesopotamia and gave a great impulse 
to the civilization between the Tigris and Euphrates. Egypt should 
now be regarded as the cradle of civilization. 
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Professor NATHANIEL J. REICH, of the Dropsie College: Hitherto un- 
known Egyptian Documents from the Serapeum of Memphis in the New 
York Historical Society. 


Professor RALPH Marcus, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: Brief 
Notes on Hellenistic Jewish Literature. Remarks by Professor Duncan. 
(1) Two alleged Semitisms in the Wisdom of Solomon: (a) 
ereyxOjoerat, I. 5; (b) maparrwparos ldiov, X. 1. (2) Hans Lewy’s 
projected edition of the Armenian translation of Philo. (3) The 
Josephus Lexicon. 


Professor W. L. Wricut, JR., of Princeton University: Baqq&l-oghlu 
Sari Mehmed Pasha and his ‘ Kitab iil-Giildeste.’ Remarks by Professor 
Hitti. 

A brief biography of the author, outlining the career of an Ottoman 
official who started as a simple clerk and rose to the rank of Defterdar 
or head of the Treasury Department, a position which he held on seven 
different occasions during the early part of the XVIII century. Am- 
bition to become Grand Vizir led to his exile and eventual execution. 
His “Book of the Bouquet” or “Counsels for Vizirs and Rulers”, 
which was intended as an ethical and political guide for high govern- 
ment officers, is then discussed, with particular reference to his criti- 
cism of Ottoman administration and suggestions for its reform. 


Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Notes on the al-Hidr Legend. Remarks by Professor Montgomery. 

The problem of the literary origin of Sira XVIII, 60-82, cannot be 
said to have found hitherto a satisfactory solution. Various parallels 
to this or that aspect of the legend, Babylonian and Greek as well as 
Jewish and Christian, have indeed been suggested. But they prove 
upon examination too meagre a source for the strikingly elaborate 
Qur’anic revelation. The only parallel close and detailed enough to 
claim the value of direct literary affiliation is to be found in the 
recently discovered Arabic MS of Ibn Shahin’s Farag Book (hitherto 
known only by the medium of a late Hebrew paraphrase). Analysis 
of the stylistic and ideological relationship between Ibn Shahin’s 
recension of the legend and that of Muhammed is the object of the 
present paper. 


Dr. H. H. von DER OSTEN, of the University of Chicago: The Test 
Excavation 1930 of Giaur Kalessi. Remarks by Professors Duncan and 
Sturtevant. 


The session adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session began with separate Semitic and Indological 
sections, which were called to order at 9.30 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, and the reading of papers was immediately begun. 
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un- THE INDOLOGICAL SECTION 

- Professor Hopkins was elected chairman of the Indological 

. section. 

rief 

an. Rev. Dr. Lemon L. UML, of Boston, Mass.: Colorado-Telingana Mss. of 

(a) Portions of the Mahabharata. 

ry’s Externally: — How were manuscripts obtained? What are they? 

The Internally: — Who was the copyist? When? Copied from what? 
Translation from which Sanskrit text? In purview: — Vyasa’s Sans- 
krit Bharata,—Tikkana Somayi4ji’s Telugucized production,—and Van- 

hlu gula Kamakazu’s copied portions. Dates: —Vyasa, 500 B. C.,— 

— Somayaji, 1000 A. D.,—and Kamakizu, 1830 A. D. The Mss. contain 
Somay4ji’s productions from four cantos,—Kamakazu’s summaries at 

1an front end of pages, and notes at chapter openings and closings. The 

dar survey reveals processes in transmission, translating and distribution 

ven of sacred writings,—and the magnitude of Sukthankar’s attempt to 

‘m- come nearest the original Mahabharata. 

on. 


” Professor FRANKLIN EpGERTON, of Yale University: The Sanskrit Pro- 
; nominal ‘Stems’ in -d (published in the ‘Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Geiger’). 
iti- Remarks by Dr. Ogden, Professors Sturtevant and Kent, and Mr. Raymond. 

These stems (type tad), used in composition and derivation, 
have never been satisfactorily explained. It is held by the author 


= that they are analogical extensions from the morphology of nouns and 

adjectives. In nearly all noun declensions, the stem used in com- 
be position and derivation is identical in form with the nominative- 
els accusative singular of the neuter inflection (vari, madhu, nama, bhavat, 
as manas, ete.). Hence the neuter nom.-acc. of generic pronouns (tad) 
ve was used as the stem in the same way. This usage was then extended 
ate to the personal pronouns (mad) by analogy with the generic pro- 
to nouns (tad). 
the 
to Professor HERMANN COLLITZ, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
sis Avestan Prefix as-. (Printed in JoURNAL 51. 160-163.) 
ns Professor E. H. SturTEvANT, of Yale University: Changes of Quantity 
» caused by Indo-Hittite h. 

In Indo-Hittite long vowels and diphthongs with long prior element 

est were shortened before h. In Pre-Indo-European h was lost in all 
nd positions, and an immediately preceding vowel was lengthened if h 


had been followed by another consonant. These phonetic laws furnish 
an explanation of certain vowel alternations in Greek and Sanskrit 
which have hitherto been ascribed with some difficulty to ablaut. 


Rev. G. L. SCHANZLIN, of Baltimore, Md.: On the Structure of Munda 
Words. Remarks by Mr. Raymond, Professors Collitz, Edgerton and G, W. 

al Brown, and Dr. Uhl. 
ay An attempt to examine the degrees of relationship that exist between 
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the Munda languages of India and the Mon-Khmer languages of Indo- 
China with their congeners. Part One of the paper deals with the 
history of the Sanskrit word Karpdsa, cotton, tracing the use of cotton 
back to Southern Asia. The second part of the paper deals with the 
peculiar endings om, am and um, characteristic of both, the Munda 
as well as the Mon-Khmer, and other related languages. 


Professor W. NoRMAN Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 


Sources and Nature of pirusa in the Purusasikta (Rigveda 10. 90). Re- 
marks by Dr. Uhl and Professor Collitz. (Printed in Journat 51. 
108-118.) 


Professor E. WASHBURN HOopkKINS, of Yale University: Notes on Epic 
Fauna. Remarks by Professor G. W. Brown and Dr. Uhl. 


Observation on the epic treatment of animal life. Was the lion or 
the tiger the more powerful, what birds were kept in cages, what about 
snakes’ legs, how many animals were edible, and other unimportant 
but more or less interesting points. 


Professor P. E. Dumont, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Legend 
of Sita in the Kirmapurana. 


THE SEmMITIC SECTION 
Vice-President Olmstead took the chair in the Semitic section. 


Dr. Crrus H. Gorpon, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Aramaic 
Incantation Bowls in the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Remarks 
by Professors Montgomery and Albright and Dr. Bull. 


The U. of P. Museum has a collection of terra-cotta bowls from 
Nippur, each of which bears an inscription in Aramaic, Syriac or 
Mandaic. They were made for the purpose of exorcising demons. 


Dr. WitL1AM J. CHAPMAN, of New Boston, Mass.: (a) The Relationship 
of Hezekiah to Ahaz; (b) A Further Remark upon the Early Kings of 
Uruk. 

(a) Factors involved: a) dates common to Biblical and cuneiform 
sources, B.C. 722 (II Kg. 17: 6; 18: 10) and 701 (II Kg. 18: 13); 
b) difference of their respective ages (II Kg. 16: 2; 18: 2)—eleven 
years; Ahaz accused of child-sacrifice c. 16: 3,—inferences therefrom; 
c) Messianic prophecy—e. g. Isaianic; d) chronological ‘ experiments’ 
based on the equations B.C. 7229 Hoshea (—4 Hezekiah) and 
701 14 Hezekiah. 

(b) A remark upon the paper presented at the Toronto meeting 
(JAOS. 50. 340). 


Professor W. R. Taytor, of the University of Toronto: A New Syriac 
Source dealing with an Instance in the Crusades. Remarks by Professors 
Barton, Albright, Gottheil, and Olmstead, and President Morgenstern. 
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The material is drawn from the Codicil of a Syriac Lectionary in 
the Assyrian Convent of St. Mark in Jerusalem. 


At this point the chairman made the suggestion that the Society 
might well initiate a project of reproducing Syriac and other 
manuscripts in the Near East by the use of motion picture film. 

On motion it was voted to refer the suggestion to the directors 
of the Society for their consideration. 


Professor W. F. ALBRIGHT, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Em- 
pire of Sargon of Accad according to Babylonian Geographers. 

In JAOS, 1925, the writer published a study of a geographical text 
purporting to refer to the conquest of Sargon of Accad. Other studies 
have since been published, the most important of which is by Emil 
Forrer, based partly on a new collation of the text. Forrer, followed 
by others, refers the text to Sargon I of Assyria (twentieth century 
B.0.), a View which seems impossible. Forrer’s other views, where 
they diverge from ours, appear nearly always contrary to the facts, 
as will be pointed out in some detail. 


Professor JAMES A. MontTcoMEry, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Contamination of the Hebrew Text of Kings from Chronicles. Remarks 
by Professors Gottheil and Cadbury and President Morgenstern. 


At this point Professor N. Schmidt took the chair. 


Dr. Grorce A. Kounut, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: A Hebrew 
Commencement Oration delivered at Yale University by President Ezra 
Stiles on September 12, 1781. Read by Professor Torrey. 


Ezra Stiles, one of the outstanding Hebraists in his day in America, 
had already delivered an Oration in Hebrew in July, 1778, on the 
occasion of his inaugural as President of Yale College. There is no 
written record of it among his private papers, but there are two tran- 
scripts of the Commencement Oration delivered by him on September 
12, 1781. While this sounds strange to the Jewish ear, it is, for all its 
quaintness and occasional unintelligibility, a real contribution to the 
history of the study of the sacred tongue in America and its use as 
a medium of literary expression. A collection of the Hebrew writings 
of Stiles, edited by George Alexander Kohut, is expected to appear in 
the Yale Oriental Series. 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Chicago: The Historical 
Joshua. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professors Gottheil, Albright, 
Montgomery, and N. Schmidt, and Dr. Chapman. 

‘Amarna letter Kn. 256 mentions Aiab, Benenima, and Iashuia, names 
long since compared with Job, Benjamin, and Joshua. Benenima and 
Iashuia are east of Jordan, not far from Adam, Joshua’s crossing 
place in earlier tradition. Jericho, Ai, and Bethel were destroyed 
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about ‘Amarna times. Iashuia may therefore be the historical Joshua 
and Benenima the “ancestor” of the Benjamin tribe. The form 
Iashuia weuld then prove that Joshua’s original name was not 
Yehoshua or Hoshea and had nothing to do with Yahweh, but was 
Yeshua as in certain Biblical passages, a Phoenician seal, and Kefr 
Ishua near Joshua’s traditional grave. 


Professor GEORGE A. BARTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: Some 
Observations as to the Origin of the Babylonian Syllabary. Remarks by 
Professor Albright. 


The paper is an attempt to show that certain elements of the Baby- 
lonian syllabary are derived from the non-Semitic, pre-Sumerian race 
who wrote the pictographic tablets found at Jemdet Nasr. 


At 12.30 Pp. M. the members met in general session, with Vice- 
President Olmstead presiding owing to the illness of President 
Laufer. 

It was announced that the Directors had decided to hold the 
next meeting at the University of Chicago in Easter Week 1932. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


It was announced that the Directors recommended that Article 


V, Section 1, and Article VII of the Constitution of the Society 
should be amended to provide for three editors of the JouRNAL 
instead of two, by substituting “three” for “two” in the third 
line of Article V, Section 1 and the first line of Article VII before 
“ Editors.” Upon putting it to a vote the proposed amendment 
was passed unanimously. 


ELECTION OF EDITOR 


To fill the post thus created the name of Dr. John Knight 
Shryock of Philadelphia was proposed by the Committee on Nomi- 
nations and he was duly elected. 

The newly-printed catalogue of the Society’s library was ex- 
hibited to the members present. 

Professor Torrey reported for the Committee on the Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. 

Professor W. N. Brown reported for the Committee on a School 
of Indic and Iranian Studies. Upon motion it was voted to dis- 
charge this Committee with thanks. 

Professor Montgomery reported for the Committee on the Amer- 
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ican Schools of Oriental Research, and Professor Barton added a 
report on the School at Baghdad. 

Upon motion Professor Albert T. Olmstead was elected the 
Society’s representative on the Board of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 


The session adjourned at 12.55 P. M. 










THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.40 Pp. mM. on Wednes- 
day afternoon, with Vice-President Olmstead in the chair. 









REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 











Professor Edgerton read the following report for the delegates 
to the American Council of Learned Societies: 







At its annual meeting in New York, January 30-31, 1931, the Council 
continued its Committee on the American School in India, changing its 4 
name to the Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies. Other standing 
Committees of the Council, either new or old, which deal with subjects of 
interest to our Society, are those on Chinese Studies, on Japanese Studies, 
on Mediterranean Antiquities, on Byzantine Studies, and on a Survey of 
Indonesian Customary Law in the Philippine Islands. Further appropria- 
tions for projects already under way were made for the Survey of Materials 
and Facilities for Chinese Studies in this country, and for the Excavation j 
of Samaria. New appropriations, for projects either not yet begun or not 
previously supported by the Council, were made for the publication of the i 
Ethiopic Text of Ecclesiastes, for the excavation of Jerash, for a Thesaurus i 
of Hebrew Oriental Melodies, and for the publication of the second volume : 
of the Vedic Variants (the first volume of which was published with the 
Council’s aid in December 1930). | 

Your delegates, both of whom attended these meetings, were impressed 
by the marked interest shown by the Council as a whole, and by its 
executive officers in particular, in oriental studies. It is their opinion that 
the work of the Council is extremely beneficial to the progress of oriental- 
ism in this country. 

Attention may be particularly called to the Fellowships and Grants in 
Aid of Research controlled by the Council. In 1930 fourteen fellowships 
amounting in total to about $38,000 were granted, and thirty-four Grants 
in Aid of Research, amounting in total to $54,450, and varying in amount 
from $200 to $2,000. It is believed that few of these sums went to oriental- 
ists, but that this is due only to their failure to file applications. It is 
suggested that our members keep these opportunities in mind. 
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The Corresponding Secretary reported on the new Fellowships 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Professor Torrey reported on the Semi-Centennial meeting of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on 
Enlargement of Membership and Resources. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented summarily a report by 
Chancellor Magnes on the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. 


APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


It was announced that the President had appointed the following 
to constitute the Committee on Arrangements for the next Annual 
Meeting: Professors Breasted, Olmstead, and Sellers, Dr. Laufer, 
Mr. Henry Field, Mr. Kelley, and the Corresponding Secretary ez 
officio. 

As a Committee on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1932 
he appointed Professors Albright, Clark, and Reich. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 

Upon motion the following minute was unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote: 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS. 


The American Oriental Society, as it looks back with pleasant recollec- 
tions upon the few days spent in Princeton on the occasion of its 143rd 
meeting, desires to express its hearty appreciation of the hospitality so 
generously offered by Princeton University and by Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and of the courtesies extended to its members by the Nassau 
Club and the Present Day Club. It also expresses its hearty thanks to 
Professor Hitti and the other members of the local committee on arrange- 
ments for the care they have taken to make us so happy and so comfortable. 
And, looking forward, we express to Mr. Ralph W. Downes, Organist and 
Music Director of the University Chapel, our appreciation of the musical 
programme with which he is going to favor us. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor RICHARD GOTTHEIL, of Columbia University: Taimir Pasha, 
Theodor Néldeke and Eduard Sachau: an Appreciation. Remarks by 
Professors Torrey and Zwemer. (Printed in JouRNAL 51. 104-107.) 


Professor Henry J. Cappury, of Bryn Mawr College: Some Semitic 
Personal Names in Luke-Acts. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessors Albright, Olmstead, and Kent, and Dr. Chapman. 


This paper points out that certain names like Chuzas, Mnason, 
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(Bar)nabas, (Bar)sabbas, Sapphira, and Silas that were formerly 
unique or suspected of Greek origin are increasingly confirmed of 
Semitic character. 


President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: A 
Significant Tendency of Early Post-Exilic Judaism. Remarks by Professors 
Barton, Zwemer, and Montgomery. 


This paper will endeavor to show the full import in the evolution of 
post-Exilic Judaism of the belief that Yahwe had definitely taken up 
his residence in the Temple at Jerusalem, and that in consequence 
thereof, sanctuary, land and people had become gadosh, holy, with the 
resultant necessity of preserving this three-fold holiness at all costs 
and in every way possible, so that Yahwe might not have occasion to 
once more withdraw from his sanctuary and thus leave Israel without 
a protecting deity. 


At this point, a motion having been duly made, it was unani- 
mously voted to send to President Laufer, who had been obliged 
to return home because of illness, the regrets of the Society for 
his indisposition and hearty wishes for a speedy recovery. 

Professor Duyvendak of the University of Leiden then presented 
an invitation to the members of the Society to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Leiden in September. 


Professor A. V. Witt1amMs Jackson, of Columbia University: The 
Manichaean System of Ethics. 


The purpose of this paper is to present in a brief form from the 
various Manichean sources, direct and indirect, the main points of 
the code of morality and system of ethics which Mani enjoined upon 
his followers and which he summarized in his ‘ Ten Commandments.’ 


At this point the members present, by a rising vote and by 
applause, testified to their affection for Professor Hopkins and 
recorded their congratulation of him upon his completing fifty 
years of membership in the Society. 


Professor E. WASHBURN Hopkins, of Yale University: The Divinity of 
Kings. (Printed in JOURNAL 51. 309-16.) 


Professor CHartes C. Torrey, of Yale University: The Origin of the 
Term ‘Islim.’ Remarks by Professors Zwemer and Hitti. 


Professor WALTER E. CLark, of Harvard University: The Staél-Holstein 
Collection of Lamaistic Pantheons. 

Three years ago Baron A. von Staél-Holstein brought to Cambridge 

and presented to Harvard University copies of four Lamaistic panthe- 

ons. The first is a copy of the pantheon of the Chang Chia Hutuktu 
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Lalitavajra (300 figures) which has been described by Pander and 
published in the fifth volume of the Bibliotheca Buddhica. The second 
is a complete series of photographs of the so-called “ Five Hundred 
Gods of Narthang.” The third is a set of photographs from a unique 
manuscript ascribed to an unnamed Chang Chia Hutuktu, and con- 
taining 360 figures which are labelled in Manchu, Chinese, Tibetan, 
and Mongolian. The fourth is a set of photographs of 756 statuettes 
preserved in a Lama Temple in the Forbidden City in Peiping. The 
names are inscribed in Chinese. At present I am engaged in the pub. 
lication of the last two pantheons, in preparing indexes in Chinese 
and Tibetan, and in making a Sanskrit index which is to contain all 
the names that I have been able to reconstruct from the Chinese and 
Tibetan. The names of the figures in the first two pantheons will be 
included in the Tibetan index. 


Professor GEORGE W. Briaees, of Drew University: The Indian Rhinoceros 
as a Sacred Animal. Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Graham, Dr. 
Uhl, and Dr. Chandler. (Printed in JoURNAL 51. 276-282.) 


Professor GrorGE W. Brown, of the Hartford Seminary Foundation: 
Kassite and Dravidian. Remarks by Professor Olmstead and Dr. Chapman. 


While we know definitely the meanings of only a few Kassite words, 
a large proportion of those known show striking similarities to corre- 
sponding words in Tamil and other Dravidian languages. 


Miss ADELAIDE RUDOLPH, of the Columbia University Library: Robert 
R. Livingston as the First American Egyptologist on Record. Read by 
Dr. Ogden. 


A passage from one of the Robert R. Livingston letters, to be pub- 
lished in the June number of the Columbia University Quarterly, 
shows that Chancellor Livingston (then minister plenipotentiary to 
France) was the first American Egyptologist on record, if not indeed 
the first American ‘ Orientalist’ in the wider sense of the term. 


Professor CaRL H. KRAELInG, of Yale University: The Syriac Apocalypse 
of Paul and the Iranisches Erlésungsmysterium. Remarks by Professor 
Jackson. 


In Volume VIII (1864) of the JAOS, Dr. Perkins published a 
translation of a Syriac manuscript of the Apocalypse of Paul pre- 
sented to the library of the AOS some years earlier by Rev. D. T. 
Stoddard of Urumiah. Other MSS in Greek and Latin have sub- 
sequently appeared in Europe. Due possibly to the fact that no 
critical edition of the text has ever been made, this document has 
escaped the attention of those scholars whose interest has been focused 
latterly upon the religious development of the later Hellenistic Orient. 
Yet the Apocalypse contains significant data bearing particularly 
upon the Iranisches Erlésungsmysterium of Reitzenstein, that is, upon 
the Iranian conception of the redemption of the soul and its fate after 
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and the death of the body as reflected in the Manichean and Mandean 4 
cond religions and other forms of late Oriental religious belief. Attention A 
dred is herewith directed to three items which the Apocalypse immediately 
ique illumines, 1) the nature of the powers which come to meet the soul ; 
—_ at death, 2) the soul’s passage of the planetary sphere, and 3) the ; 
pn relation of the soul to its guardian spirit. | 
ttes 
The The following papers were read by title: 
ub- 
a Dr. Greorce A. Konut, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: Travels of i 
a a hitherto unknown Jewish Merchant in China in the Tenth Century. ; 
and The Kitaéb ‘Aja@ib al-Hind, which was written in 1013 by a Persian } 


l be marine captain named Buzurg ibn Shahriyar and registers various 
events between 900 and 953 of our era, contains among other unusual 
episodes the story of Ishaq the Jew, an itinerant merchant of whom 

brs we have no other record. He appears to have had several business 

Dr. dealings with brokers at Oman and at one time had to flee to India 

with 200 dinars, all that he owned in the world. After an absence of 

thirty years, we find him back in Oman in a vessel which he claimed 


oo was his property together with all the cargo. In order to escape a 
rds, search, he paid the governor of Oman over a million dirhems outright. 
a Accused of having acquired his riches dishonestly, he was arrested, 
but was released and permitted to depart for China. At the Port of 
Serira, he refused to pay a bribe demanded by the local functionary, 
ert whereupon that worthy sent assassins to kill him, confiscating all his 
by property. Ishaq’s own account of some of the things he had observed 
in China reads like a passage from the Arabian Nights. A brief sum- b 
ub- mary in English of his adventures appears in the H. P. Chajes { 
ly, Memorial Volume, now being published under the auspices of the 
pa Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation. 
eed Mr. Murray B. EMENEAU, of Yale University: Jambhaladatta’s Version d 
of the Vetalapaficavinsati. 
nse A preliminary inquiry into the date and relationship of this version 
30r with other versions of the VetdlapaficavinSati, based on a study of 
the contents of the stories, their order and proper names. Also an 
a examination of the language of the text with reference to gram- 4 
re marians’ forms, barbarisms, Hindi words, and new Sanskrit words. 
T. Professor FRANKLIN EpcGertTon, of Yale University: The Ghost-word 
“i *padvinSa (Published in the Jourwat 51. 170). 
as Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
ed Oldest Psalm: Psalm 68B. 
ra The Psalm (= VV. 8-9, 16-18, 12-15, 19a-b, 25-28) is a fragment, 
ly showing four gaps: the first gap is after verse 13; the second, after 
Z verse 14a; the third, after verse 14c; the fourth, after verse 25. 


The conclusion is also missing. The Psalm differs radically in content 


j 
I 
; 
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as well as in language and style from Psalm 68A (=—VV. 1-7, 19¢, 
20-24, 29-36) which is complete (in these verses) and dates from 
the closing years of the exile. The theme of Psalm 68B is the victory 
of Deborah: like Judges 5, it was written by an eyewitness. “ There 
is Benjamin, the least of them, that treads down the enemy” (V. 28a) 
is a piece of information of extreme value: it explains how Samuel 
came to choose Saul for king when some generations later he founded 
the kingdom. Verses 10-11 are an original part of Psalm 65B (= VV. 
10-14). This is another ancient product—an Incantation for Rain. 
There is nothing as primitive as this anywhere else in the Psalter. 


Miss HELEN E, FERNALD, of the Museum of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania: An Early Chinese Sculptured Stela illustrating Scenes from the 
‘Lotus of the Good Law’ and the Vimalakirti Sitra. 

There is, in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
sculptured stela of the Northern Ch‘i Dynasty bearing a date corre- 
sponding to 575 A.D. The scenes on the stela illustrate passages 
from Buddhist siitras, especially the sitra known as “The Lotus of 
the Good Law” in which Sikyamuni and Prabhiitaratna appear side 
by side in a stiipa. This motive may be traced back to the earliest 
sculptures at Yiin Kang. Another motive which appears is that of 
the visit of MafijuSri to Vimalakirti, from the Vimalakirti Sitra. 
This familiar subject, which may be seen on so many stelae of the Wei 
period, seems to lose, about the end of the 6th century, its popularity 
as a theme for sculpture and then is revived again in the T‘ang 
dynasty in painting, being frequently seen in 8th to late 10th century 
frescoes at Tun Huang. The inscription is partly in exposition of 
Buddhist doctrine and partly an explanation of the reasons for erecting 
the monument. 





Professor Ina M. PRICE, of the University of Chicago: Light out of Ur: 
Devotion of Elamite Kings to Sumerian Deities. (Printed in Journat 51. 
164-169.) 


Dr. Davip I. Macut, of the Johns Hopkins University Medical School: 
Experiments concerning Sehitd, or the Hebrew Method of Slaughtering. 

The author undertook a series of experiments on a large variety 
(ten different classes) of animals in order to ascertain the relative 
toxicity of the blood and various tissue extracts after different methods 
of slaughtering the animals. Through special physiological and 
pharmacological methods developed by him it was found that blood 
obtained by free bleeding of the animals after arteriotomy was much 
less toxic than blood obtained from the same species of animals after 
asphyxiation, after decerebration, and after other severe injuries to 
the brain. A comparative study of the muscle extracts ‘after arterio- 
tomy, asphyxiation, decerebration, and electrocution gave even more 
striking results in favor of the first named process. The evidence thus 
obtained would show that the Hebrew method of slaughtering animals 
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by severing the blood vessels of the throat, which has been lauded as 


a painless and humanitarian one, also produces meat of greater 
wholesomeness. 


Professor WILLIAM C. GRAHAM, of the University of Chicago: Notes on 
the Interpretation of Micah 1: 10-16. 


Dr. GeorcE C. O. Haas, of New York City: The Brahmabindu Upanishad, 
translated from the Sanskrit, with elucidative comments. 


Professor CLARK Hopkins, of Yale University: The Palmyrene Gods at 
Doura-Europos. (Printed in JourNnat 51. 119-137.) 


The session adjourned at 6.25 P.M. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN OBERLIN, OHIO, 1931 


The sessions of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Middle West 
Branch were held in Oberlin, Ohio, at Oberlin College, on Friday 
and Saturday, May 1 and 2, 1931. 


The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions: 


Blank Fullerton Sellers 

Bowman Hail Shier, Miss 

Braden Key fitz Smith, J. M. P. 
Buckler McGovern Sprengling 
Buttenwieser MacLean Waterman 
Creighton Morgenstern Wilkins 

Danton Olmstead Williams, Mrs. C. R. 
Debevoise Price Worrell 

Fuller Pyatt 


In attendance also were the following candidates for member- 
ship: 
Blair, Miss Foster, F. H. Williams, G. 
Cameron, G. Smeaton, Miss W. 


Mr. R. H. McDowell of the University of Michigan was present 
as a guest. The attendance at the meeting was augmented by the 
presence of the wives of some of the members and a number of 
Oberlin students. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.30 A. M. on Friday, May 1, in the West Room of the Men’s 
Building of Oberlin College, President Moses Buttenwieser called 
the meeting to order. The reading of the minutes of the meeting 
of the Branch in Toronto in 1930 was omitted since they were 
already in print (JourNAL 50. 334-335). 
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As treasurer of the Branch, Professor Sellers reported as follows: 


Deficit reported in 1930 $ 2.50 


Expenditures : 
Telegram to Prof. Buttenwieser.... 
Stamped envelopes 
Stamps 
Mimeographing Preliminary Circular 
Printing Final Circular 


It was voted that the chair appoint a nominating committee 
whereupon President Buttenwieser appointed Professors Fullerton, 
Olmstead, and Sprengling. The President also appointed Pro- 
fessors Price and Fuller and Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams as a 
committee on resolutions. 

The Branch approved the action of the executive committee in 
inviting the Society to hold a joint meeting in Chicago in 1932. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Corresponding 


Secretary of the Society, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, giving information 
of the Society’s aceptance of the invitation and expressing good 
wishes for the meeting of the Branch this year. 


There followed the reading of papers. 


Professor KEMPER FULLERTON, of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
An Analysis of Job 9 and 10. 
A study of the thought development of these chapters. Though the 
epilog presents Job as contrite, he had said nothing for which he 
should repent. 


Professor CHARLES S. BRADEN, of Northwestern University: Twentieth 
Century Tendencies in Hinduism. Remarks by Professors McGovern, 
Creighton, Fullerton, and Sprengling. 

Hinduism, like all other world religions, is undergoing marked 
changes in the 20th century. At least six tendencies may be observed: 

1. A general tendency toward irreligion, something new in India. 

2. A growing opposition to priestly influence and the very existence 
of that group which has for centuries been most revered of all India’s 
people, the holy men. 

3. A strong reactionary tendency, not unlike fundamentalism. 
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4. A rationalizing tendency which seeks to modernize the Hindy 
faith. 

5. A marked syncretic tendency. 

6. Most important: a tendency toward social change that is little 
short of revolutionary and which in turn is to have a profound effect 
upon religion. The most notable changes here are in the position of 


— 


women (early marriage, divorce, purdah, widowhood) ; the breakdown I 
of caste; and finally the reform of certain religious practices which t 
have failed to justify themselves to the growing moral sense of India’s 

leaders. 


Mr. GreorGE G. CAMERON, of the University of Chicago: Media in the 
Old Testament. Remarks by Professor Olmstead. 
Isaiah 13 and Jeremiah 50-51, linguistically inseparable, constitute 
a group of prophecies (modelled on Jer. 4 ff.) predicting the immediate 
overthrow of Babylon by the empire of the Medes. That 561-550 is a 
plausible date for their composition is indicated by the recurrence of 
the name “ Media” itself and of a title, “ King of the Medes,” which 
Cyrus the Persian never employed; by the suggestion of civil war in 
Babylonia; and, besides other features, by a theme, vengeance, devoid 
of the Deutero-Isaiah hope of restoration at the hands of Babylon’s 
conqueror, Cyrus. 


At 12.30 the members had lunch in the Oberlin Inn as guests of 
Oberlin College. President Ernest Hatch Wilkins of Oberlin, in 
welcoming the members of the Society in a brief after-luncheon 
talk, referred to three points at which his own interests in the field 
of early Italian literature have touched the Oriental field. 





The sonnet was invented at the court of the Emperor Frederick II: 
the sestet, which in its original form presumably rhymed CDE, CDE, 
was, very probably, suggested by a form of the Arabic zagal, instanced 
in the work of Abf’l Hasan. Great interest has been aroused among 
Dante scholars in recent years by the claim of Asin Palacios, in his 
Escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia, that Dante derived his 
ideas of the other world from a particular Moslem text; it seems much 
more probable that the ideas in question had penetrated from the 
East into the popular lore of Europe, and that Dante thus drew 
directly from his natural patrimony ideas some of which were doubt- 
less of Oriental origin. Dante in his Seventh Heaven sees the ascend- 
ing and descending of spirits upon a scala, which he identifies with 
the one seen by Jacob. What did Jacob see, and what did Dante think 
that Jacob saw—a ladder or a stairway? The Italian, Latin and 
Greek words concerned are all indecisive, and the Hebrew word is a 
Grat Neyéuevor. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 


At 2.00 p. mM. the Branch met again in the West Room of the 
Men’s Building and the reading of papers was resumed. 


Professor InA M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Notes on the 
Right of the First-born in Early Sumer and the Old Testament. Remarks 
by President Morgenstern and Professor Keyfitz. 

From an unmeasured antiquity the first-born has been regarded with 
a kind of sanctity. In the Old Testament Yahweh says: “He is 
mine.” His superior position gave him special consideration even in 
early Sumer. In all Babylonia he was accorded a chief place in the 
partition of estates among the heirs. This priority was recognized in 
Nippur by giving him two parts of his father’s estate. Such a privi- 
leged part was recognized in Kirkuk and the Assyrian code. The 
Hebrews, while recognizing the first-born, gave him no such considera- 
tion until the Deuteronomic period. On the whole the Old Testament 
method of dividing estates was that of the sweet will of the parents. 


Professor LESLIE E. FULLER, of Garrett Biblical Institute: The Number 
40. Remarks by Professor Worrell and President Morgenstern. 


Study of the number 40 as it appears in Biblical literature, late 
Jewish literature, and the Kor’’n. The number is rarely used to ex- 
press a definite limit, but more frequently used in the sense of “ some ” 
or “many.” Especially associated with great leaders. Most of the 
references appear in the later literature. This peculiar use of the 
number is characteristically Semitic. The origin of the number is 
still a matter of conjecture. There are some indications that it 
denoted a generation, the full maturity of a man, semi-sacred qualities, 
and the idea of completeness. 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Chicago: Josiah’s Reform. 
Remarks by Professor McGovern. 


Professor SHELDON H. BLANK, of Hebrew Union College: The Ben 
Naftali Bible Manuscripts. Remarks by Professors Fuller and Sellers. 
Kahle has succeeded in isolating Bible MSS. which, because of formal 
characteristics possessed by them in common form a single group and 
may with reasonable certainty be assigned to the tradition of the 
Massoretic authority Ben Naftali. May these MSS. be grouped to- 
gether because of similarities in the consonant text as well? Soundings 
in the apparatus of the Ginsburg Bible only reveal the complicated 
nature of the problem. Consonantal variants in a MS. from the 
Hebrew Union College Library are, however, found predominantly in 
the MSS. punctuated after the style of Ben Naftali. Investigations 
of this sort may eventually yield more positive results. 


After a brief recess Professor Fullerton reported for the com- 
6 
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mittee on nominations. The report was accepted and the following 
officers for 1931-1932 were unanimously elected: 


President, Professor W. H. WoRRELL. 
Vice-President, Mr. CHARLES FAaBENS KELLEY. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor O. R. SELLERS. 


Members of the Executive Committee, Professor Moses Burtten- 
WIESER and Mr, HENRY FIELD. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: Taha 
Husain of Cairo, a Factor in the Rise of Asia. 


An appreciation of the scholarship and vision of Taha Husain in 
bringing about the advance of the Moslem world and its adaptation to 
modern conditions. 


Professor FrRANcIS W. BuUcKLER, of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: The Chronology of Cosmas, Patriarch of Alexandria. 


Cosmas wrote to Pope Paul I (757-765) a letter which was for- 
warded to Pippin and may have contained the suggestion of the 
Frankish mission to Baghdid in that year. The paper has been 
published in the reader’s Hérinu ’l-Rashid and Charles the Great 
(Appendix II). 


Professor O. R. SELLERS, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Palestine Excavations in the Summer of 1930 (illustrated). 


An exhibition of motion pictures and slides showing some of the 
work done in 1930 at Jerash and at Tell Beit Mirsim. 


At 6.00 Pp. M. the members with some guests met for dinner at 
the Oberlin Inn. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


At 8.00 P. M. the third session was called to order and Professor 
Moses Buttenwieser, of Hebrew Union College, delivered the Presi- 
dential Address: The Psalms as a Source of Post-Exilic History. 

This was followed by another paper. 

Professor J. M. Powis Smith, of the University of Chicago: 
Some Aspects of the Pre-Exilic Hebrew Idea of God. 

The local committee on arrangements—Professors Buckler, Ful- 
lerton, and Danton—then served coffee to the members and also 
to the Oberlin Japanese and Chinese clubs. 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 10.00 a. m. Saturday, 
May 2. 

Professor Price reported for the committee on resolutions and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


We would express our hearty appreciation of the abundant provi- 
sion made by Oberlin College, through its efficient committee, especially 
Professor Buckler, for our entertainment and our personal convenience 
and comfort. This venerable institution, with its wealth of history, 
has fully maintained its reputation for generosity toward all depart- 
ments of human progress. We are grateful for the use of its build- 
ings and for the luncheon given to the Branch by the College. 

We would also record our pleasure in the cordial reception given to 
the members of the Society by our fellow member, President Wilkins 
of Oberlin College. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


Professor W. H. WorRELL, of the University of Michigan: Egyptian 
Sounds; Main Currents of their History (illustrated). Remarks by 
President Morgenstern. 

Method and some new results of studying Egyptian sounds in the 
light of general phonetics. Dialectic grand divisions. Great changes. 
Forward movement and its meaning. New values for Egyptological 
symbols and for Phoenician letters. Evolution of roots. 


Professor W. M. McGovern, of Northwestern University: Ural-Altaic 
Peoples in Culture History. Remarks by Professors Olmstead and Worrell. 


Professor LEROY WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: The Sea- 
son’s Work at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris (illustrated). Remarks by Professors 
Buttenwieser, McGovern, and Olmstead. 


Dr. Nertson C. DEBEVOISE, of the University of Michigan: The Parthian 
Pottery found at Seleucia. 


Mr. R. H. McDowEL.L, of the University of Michigan: Numismatic and 
Other Chronological Evidence from Seleucia. 

Coins and dated bullae indicate that the earliest (fourth) level 
extended from the reign of Seleucus I to about 1478. c.; and the 
third to 41-43 a. p.; the second to 112-125; the first to 202. There are 
evidences of intentional destruction about 14783. ©., when Seleucid 
coinage ceases; about 41-434. p., when autonomous coinage is re- 
placed by Parthian, the use of the column by vaulting, and Parthian 
culture prevails exclusively; about 112-125, emphasized by major 
fire debris; and about 166, accompanied by coin and jewelry hoards. 
Hoards occur also in 178 and 199. Decay, not violence, marks the end. 
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President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College: The Histori- 
eal Background of I Kings 19; Isaiah 6; Jeremiah 7. 


Mr. J. ArrHur MAcLEAN, of the Toledo Museum of Art: The Toledo 
Museum’s Cambodian Stone Terminal. 


The Cambodian stone terminal in the Toledo Museum is an imposing 
sculptural ornament, of a type rare in America. It is from the 
Ankor ruins. The mythical Garuda, half-bird and half-human, is 
seated astride a multiple-headed serpent, the sacred Naga, whose long 
extended body formed the rail of a stairway or bridge, with a corres- 
ponding rail and terminal opposite. Against the massive feathered 
wings the full-breasted naked torso of the Garunda stands out in high 
relief. In high relief also are the five reared heads of the Naga. The ] 
design is highly decorative, with natural form suggested rather than { 
realistically depicted, but with no sacrifice of form at any point. 


The following paper was read by title: 


Professor Ropert J. KELLOGG, of the University of Kansas: The Problem 1 
of Indo-European Origins. 


To the Mesolithic Period belongs the first appearance of the races 
whose units later emerged in history as Indo-European-speaking 
peoples. Besides the Mediterranean race, which can hardly by any 
possibility have been an original bearer of IE speech and culture, two 
other racial groups were concerned. In the North, the Nordic and 
similar blond types (Kelts, Teutons, Balto-Slavs, Tocharians, etc.) 
came from the East by way of the steppes and spread over the Euro- 
pean Plain and Scandinavia. In the South, the Alpines, and other 
resembling dark-haired races, spread along the passes and plateaus of 
the World Mountain Range from Persia over Armenia, Asia Minor, 
and the Balkan lands as far as the Alps and the Valley of the Rhine. 
IE ethnic expansion into the IE Area, therefore, dates back to the 
Mesolithic Period, or say around 10,000 or 12,000 B. c. 


At 12.20 the Branch adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 
ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
ArrIcLE II. The objects contemplated by this society shall be:— 


1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 


2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 


3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 


4, The collection of a library and cabinet. 


ARTICLE III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


ARTICLE IV, SeEcrion 1. Honorary members and honorary associates 
shall be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class 
without receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members 
present at the meeting. 


Section 2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and 
elected in the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive 
Committee for its action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee 
shall be necessary in order to elect. 


ARTICLE V. SECTION 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, three Editors of the JOURNAL, the 
President and the Secretary of any duly authorized branch of the Society, 
and nine Directors. The officers of the Society shall be elected at the 
annual meeting, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall con- 
sist of three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each 
year at the annual meeting for a term of three years. No Director shall 
be eligible for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an 
officer of the Society. 


Section 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected 
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for a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in the 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be printed as soon as possible in the JOURNAL, and shall be 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unless such actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of 
the succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified 
and shall stand as actions of the Society. 


ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the cus- 
tomary duties of such officers, and shall be ew officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the three 
Editors of the JOURNAL shall be ex officio members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence 
of said Board. 


ArTIcLeE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meet- 
ing shall be a quorum for doing business. 


ArTIcLE IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 


ARTICLE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The details 
of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, 
subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 


ArticLeE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 


III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
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his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the previous year. 


III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 


III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day suceeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 


V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 


VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but shall be exempted from obligation 
to make this payment (q@) in case he or she shall have made at any one 
time a donation of one hundred dollars during the first decade of member- 
ship, or (b) of seventy-five dollars during the second decade, or (c) of 
fifty dollars during the third decade, or (d) of twenty-five dollars during 
the fourth decade, or (e) when he or she shall have completed forty years 
of membership, or (f) on application, if he or she, having been a member 
for twenty years and having attained the age of seventy, shall have retired 
from the active exercise of the teaching profession or of the ministry. 


VII. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the JouRNAL issued during his membership, provided that he has paid 
his annual assessment for the previous year. Back volumes of the JOURNAL 
shall be furnished to members in regular standing at twenty per cent 
reduction from the list price. All other publications of the Society may 
be furnished to members at such reductions in price as the Directors may 
determine. 


VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
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month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, 
in the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reason- 
able time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of 
the Executive Committee, shall entitle the Committee to annul the election. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, after formal notification, be dropped from the list of mem- 
bers of the Society at the discretion of the Executive Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 


I. For THE LIBRARY 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it 
is deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 


2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 


3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 


II. ON THE ORGANIZATION OF BRANCHES 


1. Upon the formation of a branch, as provided in the Constitution, 
the officers chosen shall have the right to propose for corporate member- 
ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
ratification according to Article IV of the Constitution, these candidates 
shall receive the JouRNAL and all notices issued by the Society. 


2. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized afficer 
of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 











LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
+t Designates members deceased since the annual meeting. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. Ienazio GuipI, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. ARCHIBALD H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. ADoLF ERMAN, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Sir Grorep A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Corporate Member, 1889; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. HERMANN JacosI, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstrasse 
59.) 1909. 

Prof. C. Snouck HurGronJE, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen- 
burg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. SytvAiIn L&v1, Collége de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Francois THurmAU-DANGIN, Membre de l'Institut de France, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

Sir ArrHur Evans, Ashmolean, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. ScHEerm, Membre de l'Institut de France, 4bis Rue du Cherche- 
Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Prof. FREDERICK W. THoMAS, University of Oxford, England. 1920. 

Rév. Pére M.-J. LAGRANGE, Ecole archéologique frangaise de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 

Don LEone CAETANI, Duca pr SERMONETA, R. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Rome, Italy. 1922. 

Prof. Morrz WINTERNITZ, German University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(Prague II, Opatovické 8.) 1923. 

Prof. Paut Petxior, Collége de France, Paris, France. (38 Rue de Varenne, 
Paris, VIIe.) 1924. 

Prof. Kurt SerHe, University of Berlin, Germany. (Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
Konstanzerstr. 36.) 1927. 

Sir Joun MarsHa tt, Kt., C.I.E., Litt.D., Gorton Castle, Simla, India. 1928. 

Prof. FLINDERS PeTriz, Kt., D.C.L., University College, London, England. 
1928. 

Sir Auret Srem, Litt.D., c/o The President, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, England. 1928. 

Prof. WILHELM GEIGER, Miinchen-Neubiberg, Germany. 1929. 

Prof. CARL BROCKELMANN, Dahnstr. 47, Wilhelmsruh, Breslau, Germany. 
1931. 

Prof. F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, University of Oxford, England. (11 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford.) 1931. 
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Prof. HEINRICH LUpERS, University of Berlin,Germany. (Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, Sybelstr. 19.) 1931. 
Prof. HENRI Masp&ro, Collége de France, Paris, France. 1931. 
Prof. JACOB WACKEENAGEL, University of Basle, Switzerland. (Gartenstr. 
93.) Corporate Member, 1921; Honorary, 1931. 
[Total: 25] 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Field Marshal Viscount ALLENBy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Naval and Military 
Club, London, England. 1922. 

Hon. CHARLES R. CRANE, 655 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Oris A. GLAZEBROOK, American Consul, Nice, France. 1921. 

Pres. Emeritus FRANK J. GoopNow, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 1921. 

Hon. CHARLES Evans HucGuHeEs, Chief Justice, The Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 1922. 

Hon. Henry MorGenTHAU, 417 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Hon. SAao-KE ALFRED SZE, Chinese Legation, London, England. 1922. 

[Total: 6] 
CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Marous Aaron, 5564 Aylesboro Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

MostTaFra AsBaslI, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1927. 

*Rev. Dr. JusTIN EDwArpDs ABBOTT, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 

* Pres. Cyrus ADLER (Dropsie College), 2041 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1884. 

Dr. Meumer Aca-OcLu, Curator of Near Eastern Art, The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 1930. 

Prof. A. WiLLIAM AHL, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 1926. 

Prof. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR (Univ. of Madras), “Srijayavasam,” 
1 East Mada St., Mylapore, Madras, India. 1921. 

P. L. Agiz, M.A., The Modern High School, Allahabad, U. P., India. 1929. 

Prof. WILLIAM FOxWELL ALBRIGHT, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 1915. 

Prof. T. GEORGE ALLEN (Univ. of Chicago), 5460 Ridgewood Court, Chicago, 
Til. 1917. 

Prof. OswaLp T. ALLIS, Westminster Theological Seminary, 1528 Pine &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1916. 

Nazmie H. ANABTAWY, Jaffa, Palestine. 1925. 

Prof. A. J. ANBIAN, M.A., Cambridge Institute, Nazareth, S. India. 1928. 

Rev. THEODORE ANDREWS, La Jolla, Calif. 1928. 

Prof, SHIGERU ARAKI, The Peeress’ School, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 1915. 

Prof. J. C. ArcHER (Yale Univ.), Box 1848, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 1916. 

Rev. Ropert C. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., 85 Asquith Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
1926. 

JULEAN ARNOLD, LL.D., 502 Dallas Building, Shanghai, China. 1931. 
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Mrs. FLORENCE AyscoueH, Litt.D., c/o Lyceum Club, 138 Piccadilly, London, 
England. 1931. 

Mrs. SIMON BacHARACH, 1040 Winding Way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1928. 

Prof. WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE (Pacific School of Religion), 2616 College 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 1920. 

Rev. FREDERICK A. BAEPLER, 3128 Belmont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1926. 

Prof. Moses BarttEy (Wellesley College), 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wellesley, 
Mass. 1922. 

CHARLES CHANEY BAKER, 1180 Patio Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 1916. 

Rabbi BERNARD J. BAMBERGER, 206 State St., Albany, N. Y. 1927. 

Louis BAMBERGER, c/o L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 1928. 

* Dr. HUBERT BANNING, 17 East 128th St., New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Prof. P. V. Bapat, 349 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 1930. 

Mrs. Eart H. BArser, Wardman Park, Washington, D. C. 1925. 

* PHILIP LEMONT BARBouR, 191 Indian Road, Piedmont, Calif. 1917. 

Rabbi Henry BarnstTon, Ph.D., 1919 Richmond St., Houston, Texas. 1921. 

* Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

* Prof. Grorce A. BARTON (Univ. of Pennsylvania), N. E. Cor. 43rd and 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Mrs. DANIEL M. BartEs, 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. MINER SEARLE Bates, University of Nanking, Nanking, China. 1926, 

Prof. Loring W. BATTEN (General Theol. Seminary), 6 Chelsea Square, 
New York, N. Y. 1894. 

* Prof. HARLAN P. BeacH, Winter Park, Fla. 1898. 

Miss Virernta BEADLE, 1 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 1927. 

Mrs. GrorGE F. BecKER, 1700 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 1927. 

Rev. Witt1am Y. BELL, Ph.D., Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga. 1923. 

Prof. ALFRED R. BELLINGER (Yale Univ.), 234 Fountain St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1929. 

* Prof. SHripap K. BELVALKAR (Deccan College), Bilvakunja, Bhamburda, 
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